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craftsmen who, two or three hundred years 
ago, plied their trade with such skill that the 
joints they made and the panels they framed 
are to-day often without a crack or shake. 

Some early pieces are illustrated and the 
older styles are described and discussed on 
account of the influence they have on later 
work and the interest which some knowledge 
of them adds to expeditions in search of 
treasure trove, but attainable pieces dating 
from before 1600 will only exceptionally be 
found. 

It is customary for books on oak furniture to 
close abruptly with the end of the seventeenth 
century and to ignore the oak furniture of the 
eighteenth altogether as being unworthy of 
notice. It is not to be denied that this late 
oak lacks the courtly grace of the contemporary 
walnut and mahogany, but the country squire, 
the farmer, and the good folk of the country- 
side generally, would have made short work of 
the finer furniture if they had come across it in 
the inn parlour or farmhouse kitchen, and it 
was for such situations that the greater part of 
the oak furniture of the late seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries was made. Viewed from 
this standpoint it will be found to possess in 
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a high degree two qualities which should be 
required of every object made for use—it is 
absolutely suitable to its purpose, and what it 
has of beauty grows out of its utility and not 
from extraneous added ornament. 

To call the greater number of old oak 
pieces “‘cottage’’ furniture is certainly a mis- 
nomer if we take the word ‘“‘cottage”’ to stand 
only for the dwelling of the rural labourer. 
As far as I can judge, the houses of such people 
before the nineteenth century contained very 
little which we should call ‘‘furniture.’’ Some 
sort of a mattress or bed on a rude frame 
or laid on the floor, a box or chest, a 
rough table, a few three-legged stools and 
some cooking pots seems to have served 
as the whole equipment of most of their 
dwellings. 

What I have called ‘Cottage Furniture” 
was probably made for general use in the 
country, in farms, small houses and the lesser 
rooms of mansions. By the middle of the 
nineteenth century, however, much of the oak 
furniture of earlier periods had come into 
cottagers’ hands, having been in many cases 
superseded in better class dwellings by furni- 
ture of mahogany and rosewood. 
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The arrangement of the book is as follows: 

Chapters are given which deal with each 
separate piece of furniture in its different forms. 
These are followed by chapters on matters of 
general interest to owners and buyers of furni- 
ture, and a glossary is added explaining some 
of the more uncommon words and terms which 
occur in the works of writers on the subject often 
without explanation of their meaning, or in old 
inventories and wills. The glossary also con- 
tains short notes on minor pieces which hardly 
come under the headings of any of the chapters. 
A list of books which are likely to be useful 
to anyone who desires to study the history of 
early oak more deeply is also given. 

May I advise everyone who has the oppor- 
tunity, to examine and study with great care 
the oak furniture in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and also the often changed, though 
smaller, loan collection in that most interesting 
little Museum, the Geffrye, in Kingsland 
Road, London. 

My grateful thanks are offered to all who 
have helped me, especially to the Editor of the 
Series, Mr. H. W. Lewer, F.S.A. I have often 
asked his advice and never in vain. He has 
most kindly read the proofs. 
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The illustrations are mainly from examples in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum which are 
marked “V. and A.” and from photographs 
kindly supplied by Messrs. Phillips, Ltd., of 
Hitchin; the originals of the remainder are in 
private hands. 
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CHESTS 


HE first piece of old oak that is likely 
to come in the way of the collector is 
a chest, for in very many houses other- 
wise entirely equipped with modern furniture, 
an ancient coffer survives, doing duty as a 
blanket or rug box. The great majority 
of such chests date from the seventeenth 
century, when they must have been made in 
enormous numbers. They were, of course, 
stout originally, and have withstood the 
passage of time without losing much of their 
usefulness, though most are void of their 
original locks. 
The dictionary definition of a chest is a 
“large box intended for storage”; but for our 


purpose we will include under this heading only 
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those “‘large boxes,’’ which are covered by the 
following description: A chest is a wooden case 
with a hinged lid. It is generally rather longer 
than its height or breadth. It sometimes 
stands directly on the ground, but is generally 
raised from it by a plinth, by feet, by extended 
stiles, or by extended sides. It varies in size, 
but is too large to be easily moved by one 
person. 

Many of the chests made in early times were 
of great beauty and some were extremely 
elaborate; it is, of course, very seldom that 
pieces of this kind come into the market and 
rarer still for them to be purchasable at any- 
thing like a moderate price, though in the 
nineteenth century old church chests could 
often be bought for a few shillings. Fortunately 
—even though it makes them unattainable— 
those that are preserved in churches are now to 
a great extent safeguarded from the vandalism 
of their guardians, who in bygone days ruth- 
lessly turned out exquisite Gothic and Tudor 
chests if they required a little repair, replacing 
them with pitch-pine abominations, but now, 
though there are exceptions, most old church 
chests are carefully looked after and properly 
restored when necessary. 
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There are not a great many reproductions 
of old chests offered for sale. As a general 
tule the oak chest is an old one as to 
its construction, and if plain it is generally 
what it purports to be. The case is differ- 
ent, however, if it is carved or otherwise 
decorated. 

In very many cases the carving has been 
added to a plain chest either by a dealer who 
found that decoration enhanced its commercial 
value, or by someone who thought a chest a 
good field for the display of their “artistic” 
talents. 

Often this has not been done quite recently. 
During the last fifty years an immense amount 
of plain oak, good of its kind though not sufh- 
ciently spectacular to appeal to “the man in 
the street,” has been absolutely ruined by being 
“carved up.” Some idea of the extent to which 
this used to be done may be gathered from the 
fact that some thirty years ago one dealer in 
a small Midland town kept two men in con- 
stant work ‘‘improving”’ his purchases in this 
fashion. It is singular that those who thus 
endeavoured to ‘‘improve’”’ on the charm of 
simplicity seldom hit on designs which were 
of the same period as the chest which they 
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were dealing with—they rarely “deviated 
into sense,’ but employed a medley of 
styles. 

A great deal of this desecration must be put 
down to the discredit of the ‘‘talented ama- 
teur’” of the ’eighties and ’nineties of last 
century who spoilt quite as much good plain 
oak as the commercial carver. 

Every carved chest should be most carefully 
studied with the idea in mind that it is very 
possibly carved up. All edges and angles 
should be particularly scrutinised and dates 
should be especially suspect. The shapes of 
letters and figures should be compared with 
examples which are undoubtedly genuine. Of 
course it is quite easy for competent fakers 
to get these points quite correct, and they do, 
but the amateur and the second-rate carver 
cared nothing for accuracy in such matters. 
An amusing example is that of a pseudo Eliza- 
bethan chest dated 1590 with the motto “God 
Save the King!” 

Another form of fraud is to make use of 
the back of a bedstead as the front of a 
chest, any little discrepancies being met by 
the “half truth that is ever the blackest 
of lies” in the guise of an apparently frank 
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confession that “It was in a_ shocking 
condition and has been most carefully 
restored.”’ 

Though it is very unlikely that a collector 
will have a chance of adding a really early 
piece to his store it is just as well to know 
some of the outstanding points in the history 
of chests. 


ECCLESIASTICAL CHESTS 


A chest which was made in accordance with 
the old ecclesiastical regulations should show 
traces of having originally possessed three 
locks. 

Many chests in churches are of domestic origin 
which have been adapted to church uses. They 
may possess three locks, but it is generally 
fairly obvious that the two outer locks have 
been added later and are not part of the original 
construction. 

Certain kinds of chests are almost peculiar to 
churches. Such are the ‘“Dug-out chests” 
which, as their name denotes, are those coffers 
in which the receptacle was actually hollowed 
out in a solid block or log of wood. A lid of 
massive proportions was added, the whole 
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being hooped and hinged with iron as a 
rule. 

Those that survive are probably relics of the 
order given by Henry II in 1166 that such a 
“trunk”? should be placed in every parish 
church to receive contributions for the relief of 
the Holy Land. 

Some may be earlier, but the twelfth cen- 
tury is the earliest probable date for dug-outs 
with a money slit in the lid and secured 
by three locks. Others, of course, are of 
later date. 

Cope* Chests are also obviously Ecclesias- 
tical. They were made for storing copes and 
some were shaped so that the garments could 
be laid in them without folding. Others are 
half the size of the cope, so that only one fold 
was needed, quadrant-wise. The exquisite 
embroideries for which England was so famous 
in the Middle Ages would obviously have 
suffered if folded much, as they were stiff with 
silk and gold. 

Examples of the semi-circular chests are to 
be seen at Salisbury (twelve feet six inches in 
diameter) and another at Gloucester. 


t A cope is a semicircular vestmen 


t which j 
hanging from the shoulders, Sie sais 
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Several cope chests of the quadrant type are 
extant in English cathedrals. Two are in 
York Minster and there are others at Wells, 
Westminster and the Church of St. John, 
Brecon. (Church Chests of Essex, Lewer and 
Wall.) | 

Mention may be made among Church chests 
of the unique chest at Newport, Essex, which 
was probably intended as a portable altar. 
The lid, which is finely painted in oil with the 
Crucifixion and Saints, when open formed the 
retable of the altar, a second lid (now missing) 
serving as the top on which to place the Sacred 
Vessels when in use, and the interior was 
probably intended for their storage at other 
times. A similar chest is described in “ Re- 
membrances for the Apparel, Accoutrements 
and Necessaries of Henry Algernon Percy, Earl 
of Northumberland and his Retinue, prepara- 
tory to his joining the English Army in France 
in 1513.” 

“A coffer with ij liddes, to sue for an Awter, 
and ned be; the ou lidd paynted wyth a Cruci- 
fix, Mary and John, a superaltare Clothe and 
Vestmente and all other stuff to be pout in the 
sayde Coffer.” —M.S. Royal College of Heralds 
(quoted in Church Chests of Essex.) 
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While many church chests have passed from 
their original use into private hands, ‘the 
reverse is often the case, and very many chests 
now standing in churches were either originally 
intended for domestic use, or if not so intended 
are so similar to those in contemporary use 
that they cannot usefully be dealt with 
separately. We cannot even say that those 
decorated with the Sacred Monogram or figures 
of Saints or Angels were definitely intended 
for ecclesiastical purposes, as in earlier 
times religion was much more intimately 
associated with the daily life of the people 


—gentle and simple—than is the case now- 
adays. 


DOMESTIC CHESTS 


During the Middie Ages and, in fact, down to 
the seventeenth century, chests served many 
uses. They were practically the only means 
for storing the possessions of a family. Clothes, 
linen, tapestries, besides more portable valu- 
ables such as silver cups, jewels and money, 
were all kept in them. While they were 
numerous in castles, halls and mansions, such 
of the humbler dwellings as contained any- 
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thing of importance to the owners must have 
had at least one into which movables could be 
placed for safety. 

Their usefulness was not confined to storage, 
but they also served the purpose of tables and 
seats. They were the bookcases of those times 
and they were travelling trunks as well as 
wardrobes and safes. 

Naturally they were made in different forms 
so as to be suitable for the various purposes 
for which they were intended, and quite a 
number of different types were developed. 

thes —Standard”- or) “Standarde” wasiva 
large chest intended to be more or less a 
fixture. 

The “trussyng coffer’? was what might be 
called a travelling trunk, as it was intended for 
the conveyance of garments and personal effects 
from place to place. These chests in some 
cases are fitted with a ring at each end to 
which a chain or rope could be attached so 
that they could be hung from a pole and carried 
over men’s shoulders or slung between two 
horses proceeding in single file, as, within 
living memory, coffins were conveyed along 
the hill-paths of the remoter parts of North 
Wales by means of a horse bier. 
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Treasure and money chests were very fre- 
quently banded heavily with iron. 

The general characteristics of the construc- 
tion and decoration of chests varied constantly, 
and once the principles of joiner’s work were 
recognised and wood was no longer treated as a 
substitute for stone and worked in somewhat 
the same way, a technique was gradually 
developed which allowed of the production of 
truly magnificent work. 

When the simple dug-out chest of the twelfth 
century had been left behind, the thirteenth 
century produced some very beautiful chests. 
The distinguishing features of these pieces are 
the very broad stiles into which the ends and 
the back and front are mortised, and the pin 
hinges. 

Pin or pivot hinges vary in the details of 
their construction but the principle is much the 
same. A rail is pegged to the lid and halved 
at either end, the front portion drops freely 
into a slot cut in the stile for its reception, 
while at the back the rail and stile are connected 
by a pin on which the lid pivots. The head of 
the pin is covered by an iron plate. It is an 
ingenious plan, as the rail helps to prevent 
the warping of the lid as well as serving as 
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part of the hinge, besides assisting in protect- 
ing the lid from being forced open. 

These hinges seem a very roundabout way of 
attaching a lid to a chest so that it can be 
opened and shut, and it appears very singular 
that at a period when English smiths were 
capable of really fine work the joiners did not 
call them to their aid for all hinges, particularly 
as in the iron-bound chests they were collabo- 
rating at this very period. 

These chests are often constructed of splendid 
pieces of oak, the front and back of some of 
them being made each of a single plank. 

The decoration of thirteenth century chests 
was either by carving, painting or applied iron 
scroll work. The carving of some late thir- 
teenth century chests takes the form of roundels 
closely resembling what is called nowadays 
“chip carving,’ but of a more robust type, a 
form of decoration which continued in the four- 
teenth century. Early English arcading is also 
found on the fronts of some chests. Possibly 
there were formerly painted figures underneath 
the arches, at all events in the more elaborate 
examples. 

Unfortunately, almost all actual painted 
chest panels of this time have disappeared, the 
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principal survivor being the Newport chest 
described above. 

Scrolled iron work appears to have been 
added to some chests as much for ornament as 
for strength. It is fairly profuse as a rule, and 
the ends of the straps branch into trefoil shapes 
which are studded with nails. It is very 
probable that most, if not all, chests of this 
date were painted and picked out in various 
brilliant colours. They are so represented in 
the illuminations and there seems no reason 
to doubt that actual objects were taken as 
models. 

The fourteenth century marks rather the 
development of the same type than any great 
change. The broad stiles were still in use 
though narrower than in the preceding century, 
and the broad planks were mortised into them 
for the front and back. Pin hinges were no 
longer in use, metal hinges taking their place. 
The carving was much more elaborate, very 
beautiful arcading being either carved on the 
front or applied. An appearance of panelling 
was sometimes given by the addition of applied 
buttresses, but the actual construction was as 
before, i.e. one or two long planks formed the 
front. Iron work also was more elaborate. 
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About the end of the fourteenth century or 
the beginning of the fifteenth, a method of con- 
struction came into general use which changed 
the appearance of chests very considerably— 
that is the building up of the front and back 
by means of framed panels, though some chests 
continued to be made in the old way. 

Within the panels the decoration was of 
many kinds. Paintings certainly must have 
occupied the panels of many chests which are 
now quite plain, and chests of all kinds were 
doubtless painted all over in various colours 
and patterns. 

Carving, however, is the form of decoration 
which has survived most frequently to our 
times, though English carved chests of this 
period are extremely rare, importations from 
the Continent having thrown many native 
craftsmen out of work. 

A large amount of iron work was used on 
chests, both to strengthen and protect them 
and also as a means of ornamentation. Such 
chests seem naturally to have been considered 
very suitable for “‘treasure and strong boxes.” 

Lock plates on the chests of this period were 
of iron and many of the plainer kind are approxi- 
mately square in shape but the angles are 
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prolonged into peaks, a simple detail which is 
curiously attractive. In some very special 
cases the metal fittings were gilt. 

Illustrated (Fig. I) is an extraordinarily 
interesting little chest which dates from the 
late fifteenth century. It is carved on front, 
back and sides with uncommon and beautiful 
designs. 


FIGURE I. 


THE FaRES CHEST 
LaTE FIFTEENTH CENTURY (V. AND A.) 


On the front are two scrolling stems of briar, 
each of which bears a single rose and a few 
small leaves. On the back is a border of grapes 
and leaves surrounding a narrow panel with 
what is presumably the name of the original 
owner, N FARES, in Lombardic capitals. There 
is also a doctor’s skull cap, and most likely it 
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belonged to a learned man and contained 
possibly his writings and professional be- 
longings. 

It was obviously intended to hold objects of 
great value. The original lock plate must have 
been extremely large, and though a small chest, 

364”, it is very strong and weighty. 

_ Early Tudor chests (using the term as cover- 
ing the period between 1485 and 1553), are often 
very beautiful. The construction was sound, 
so that many of them have survived in quite 
good condition. 

Most of them were of “framed up”’ construc- 
tion. Fairly thick panels, and stiles which 
were neither exceptionally heavy nor broad, 
were the rule. The shape is generally rather 
long and narrow and the stiles are prolonged 
into feet which lift the bottom well above the 
ground. Even in those cases where the feet 
are now short, one has a feeling that this is 
because they have been cut or worn down, 
though of course, it is impossible to say defi- 
nitely that this is so. 

The lids are composed of either a single 
smooth plank or two or more joined. 

Decoration at this period was in a state of 
transition. At the end of the fifteenth century 
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profile heads were carved on panels within arches, 
as if seen through a window. This form of 
decoration was followed at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century by the well-known carved 
roundels, which form such a noticeable feature 
in much early Tudor work. However, pieces 
so decorated, if at all well executed, must be 
classed among the very noteworthy examples 
which are almost unattainable by the average 
collector. A “find” of this character wants 
very close scrutiny, for it must be remembered 
that such panels have formed a favourite field 
for forgers who have pandered to a very general 
taste for redundant ornament, and have spoilt 
good plain pieces by substituting carved panels 
for the undecorated originals. Often these 
“fake” heads are very well executed, but are 
tame in general feeling and generally err by 
either excessive “quaintness”’ or by over pretti- 
ness. 

But the really skilful forger is an expert only 
to be detected by experts, and then two experts 
will disagree sometimes, first as to whether 
the piece is all genuine or all fake, and if they 
agree that some part is “right,” they will 
disagree as to which part is wrong, so the 
inexpert is wise if he leaves such pieces 
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severely alone, unless circumstances and prices 
are very favourable, and he has a fancy for a 
gamble with the dice heavily loaded against 
him! 

Not by any means all genuine Tudor carving 
is well done, however. Some of it, perhaps 
most of it, is coarse in execution and many of 
the heads especially are absolutely grotesque, 
even. when the rest of the decoration is 
passable. 

The roundel or Romayne style existed side 
by side with the linenfold panel, which was a 
very general form of decoration for chests, 
wainscoting and other woodwork during the 
whole of this period. On the faces of the 
panels are worked representations of a folded 
cloth, the folds almost always hanging per- 
pendicularly. (See Plate 111.) 

Chests with such decoration are most charm- 
ing, they always seem to retain a delightful air 
of simplicity even when the folds are of the 
more elaborate types. The edges of the cloth 
or napkin are often lightly incised to represent 
an embroidered hem. These panels were often 
coloured originally, but now few traces remain. 
What time and wear has spared of the colour 
on painted oak has too often been ruthlessly 
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destroyed by owners who think it the right 
thing to clear off the paint. One such com- 
placently showed me a clean stripped chest 
and said: ‘‘Wasn’t it dreadful—this beautiful 
chest had been painted a _ bright scarlet 
and some of it was even gilt when I first 
had it. It was most troublesome to clean 
off!” 

The linenfold may be considered as the 
remains of the Gothic; while the carved heads 
with their surrounding arabesques show the 
early influence of the Renaissance on the decora- 
tive art of England. It was not always well 
assimilated and at times appears incongruous 
and even uncouth. 

It must not be supposed that linenfold went 
completely out of fashion even by the middle 
of the sixteenth century. It most certainly did 
not, for while ornament does change more 
quickly than methods of construction, it is hard 
to teach an old dog new tricks, and a workman 
who had suitable tools for the old style and had 
thoroughly mastered it would only employ the 
new fashion when obliged and for very special 
work, as it must have needed a great deal 


more work and been much more troublesome 
to do. 
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The large amount of iron strapwork used on 
chests was intended not only to protect and 
strengthen them but also as a form of ornament. 
Many of the most handsome examples of chests 
with elaborate iron work are of foreign origin. 
The lock plates were large and approximately 
Square in shape. 

The metal fittings were in all cases of iron 
which occasionally, in the case of very fine 
pieces, was gilt. 

Late Sixteenth Century.—From this period, 
15531603, date a large proportion of the 
more interesting chests which have survived to 
our day. Most Elizabethan chests are of the 
framed-up type with stiles prolonged to form 
feet, the sides are panelled as well as the front, 
and in some cases the lid also. The mouldings 
are often very broad, so that the flat surface of 
the panels is comparatively small. 

Carving, mouldings and inlay are the principal 
forms of ornament and all are often applied to one 
chest. The inlay is only used on flat surfaces. 

It required a very fine sense of balance and 
proportion, together with exquisite craftsman- 
ship, if the construction was not to be over- 
weighted by the decoration, and too often these 
qualities were lacking. 
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The carving was in some cases most elaborate 
and too ambitious in design for the executant’s 
powers. In some cases excellent strapwork 
and broadly executed inlay is allied to figure 
carving of the crudest description. It must be 
said, however, that though perfection of design 
and treatment are rare in Elizabethan chests, 
they are always interesting. They symbolise 
the working of a great intellectual ferment 
which was spreading throughout all classes of 
society in the Elizabethan era. 

The carved ornaments of panels are generally 
of a somewhat formal type, and strapwork, 
a kind of carving in which the design looks 
almost as if it had been cut out in fretwork 
and applied to a flat surface (though, of course, 
this is not the case), is a usual feature. 

The stiles and rails are also as a rule some- 
what richly carved, and carved and applied 
arcading often encloses inlaid panels. The chain 
guilloche with central rosettes is a very favourite 
design for this purpose, but there are many 
varieties of designs used for the embellishment 
of the framing. 

Inlay was used not only for the centres of 


panels but also on the carcase in conjunction 
with carving. 
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In many cases a chequer treatment was 
adopted for bandings—one or two rows of alter- 
nating pieces of black and white being let 
directly into the timber or edged with narrow 
strips of black and white. 

Inlaid designs for panel centres were generally 
a formal treatment of plant growth. 

Purely formal or geometrical designs are 
also met with, but they are not so charac- 
teristic. 

The woods used were box, poplar or holly 
and black oak, either dyed or bog oak. 

The wood at this date must in most cases 
have been left in its natural colour and not 
painted. 

In Elizabeth’s reign there was such a feeling 
for black and white decoration that it seems to 
me that the delicate severity of the colour com- 
bination of black, white and natural oak would 
be entirely in keeping with the taste of the 
time. It is sometimes said that Elizabethan 
oak was varnished when first made. It may 
have been because oak soon soils with 
handling. There is great charm, however, 
about untouched wood fresh from the carver’s 
hands and the dead finish mitigates the uncom- 
fortably busy effect of the omnipresent carving, 
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as the light catching on polished carving cer- 
tainly emphasises the relief. I recently had 
the opportunity of seeing some extremely good 
reproductions of sixteenth century furniture 
before they had been ‘‘aged.’’ They were really 
lovely, as one could appreciate the contrast, 
both of surface and colour, which is lacking in 
old pieces in which time and polish have now 
darkened the inlay so that in some cases it is 
hardly noticeable in the gloom beyond breaking 
the surface a little. 

Early Seventeenth Century.—From the period 
1603—1660, date a great number of the 
“old oak chests” which may be found in almost 
every country house and in many town houses 
also. Undoubtedly many of the chests which 
are classed by their owners as Elizabethan 
really belong to the reign of James I. They 
are modifications of the earlier type; the trend 
being in the direction of larger faces to the 
panels, greater restraint and better finish in 
the carving, and a generally more advanced 
technique in the inlay and ornament gener- 
ally. 

The ordinary chests of the period are of the 
framed-up type with feet formed by extended 
stiles. The lids are occasionally panelled but in 
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most cases both they and the ends are plain. 
Iron strap hinges are usual, but in country- 
made pieces two interlocking staples are often 
found doing duty in their place. 

Plate I is a good example of the plainer 
chests of the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Its height is two feet, its width three 
feet eight inches, and its depth 1 foot five 
inches. 

The inlay did not differ very much from that 
of the previous period but geometrical designs 
were more often used, and a rather more accom- 
plished treatment of the stiff floral forms which 
continued to be used until nearly the middle of 
the century is observable. 

The carving on chests was not nearly so 
elaborate as in the preceding period, and many 
almost plain examples are found. A favourite 
device for the centres of the panels was a 
lozenge, often simply incised or carved with 
the minimum of work. They simply break 
up the surface slightly. 

The typical design for the ornamentation of 
the top rail is a row of incised semicircles with 
half a rosette in each, and this, or a series of 
round-headed hollows, is often the only orna- 
ment of ordinary chests. 
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These simple devices and the incised carv- 
ing which were very usual methods of orna- 
mentation, though somewhat perfunctory 
forms of decoration, are effective considering 
the small amount of work entailed in their 
execution. 

The charm of the plainer chests lies in the 
fact that the construction is always ahead of 
the ornament. It is never a case of a jerry- 
built chest with elaborate carving, but the car- 
case is always soundly carried out even if the 
ornament is simple or entirely omitted. I 
think few chests of this period can have been 
much damaged by proper use, though those 
which have been relegated to outhouses and 
used as cornbins have suffered. The inlay 
was often protected at its joints by mastic or 
some form of resin and it will stand a lot of 
damp. 

The chest illustrated in Plate 11 is decorated 
with polychrome paintings. Few examples 
of this kind have survived. It is two feet 
two inches high and four feet five inches 
wide and one foot ten inches from front 
to back. 

Another influence is felt in some chests, 
which are decorated by applied mouldings. In 
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the previous period “jewel” mouldings had 
been used for emphasis and panels had been 
formed by deep mouldings, but now angular 
patterns were built up by the application of 
pieces of wood edged with strips of moulding. 
I think a kind of cruciform shape is the earliest 
type of design and the more elaborate geo- 
metric patterns were introduced later. This 
decoration is scarce on ordinary chests, being 
more usual on elaborate cabinet chests. 

Mule chests were becoming popular. This 
name, of course, has nothing to do with con- 
veyance by mules, but refers to the fact that 
they were a kind of hybrid between a chest of 
drawers and an ordinary chest, as they had 
two or occasionally three drawers below an 
ordinary box receptacle. 

From very early times the inconveniences of 
the ordinary chests had been felt when it came 
to storing small objects, and a till or small 
receptacle at the side had been arranged for 
them, but the new plan must have marked a 
great advance in convenience for those who 
could not go to the expense of one of the “new- 
fangled’’ chests of drawers. 

Late Seventeenth Century.—Chests of this 
period are not quite so numerous as those of 
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the preceding half century. Other pieces of 
furniture were coming into vogue and taking 
their places for many uses. 

Chests of drawers for general storage and 
desks and bureaux for writing materials and 
storing books, were serving purposes for which 
chests would have been used before this 
date. 

The chests of this time are often very hand- 
some, though rather stumpy in their propor- 
tions as a rulé? Most of them are framed up, 
but in many cases the stiles are not extended 
to form feet. The carcase ends at the bottom 
rail and the feet are added—in this case being 
generally of the “bun” or “onion” type. In 
some chests the stiles do form the feet, but a 
projecting moulding attached to the rail gives 
the effect of a plinth. The lids are almost 
always smooth and the ends are generally 
simply panelled, and ornamented but slightly, 
if at all. 

The most usual form of ornament is by 
applied mouldings arranged to form various 
patterns. Split turned work such as balusters 
and spindles was much used. Inlay and 
carving were no longer in fashion for chests, 
though a small inlaid or carved ornament 
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Sometimes is used in the centre of a 
panel. 

Simple chests, however, continued to be made 
and decorated in very much the same way as 
in the earlier part of the century. 

After about 1700 oak chests were very rarely 
made of a richly ornamented type. They were 
completely out of date, their numerous uses 
having been divided among several specialised 
pieces of furniture. Few were made and those 
were of a plain and strictly utilitarian kind. 

Oak had ceased to be the fashionable wood 
for furniture many years before, and even 
in halls and dining-rooms it was going out 
of use, being relegated to purely useful 
service. 

Some chests of the Queen Anne period have 
a pleasant appearance, however, their panels 
having shaped tops and being nicely finished. 
They are generally rather high in proportion to 
their width. A brass escutcheon takes the 
place of the earlier type of lock plate. Almost 
always they were of the “mule” type. Some- 
times there are two tiers of drawers below a 
shallow chest, which makes a most useful com- 
bination. I imagine the box part was used for 
clothes and the drawers for small objects. For 
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some years I used to pay an annual visit to a 
house where such a chest was placed in my 
room and it seemed to me a most useful 
piece of furniture, though it is somewhat 
unusual. 
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HE chair in early days—down to the 
middle of the seventeenth century in 
fact—still retained many of the char- 

acteristics of a throne and was reserved more or 
less strictly for the master of the house, the 
other members of the household seating them- 
selves on cushions, chests, settles, benches or 
stools. 

Pre-Restoration chairs of any kind, therefore, 
are not common, while fine chairs of the Gothic 
period are practically unattainable. It is just 
as well, however, to have an idea of what 
they were like in case opportunity comes 
our way—it is the impossible which always 
happens! 

Naturally very few chairs of the Gothic type 
remain to the present time. Movable chairs 
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for domestic use were the exception, and those 
which did exist were mostly of a large and 
important character. When their raison d'etre 
was gone they were not likely to survive long, 
as they would be extremely inconvenient things 
to preserve. The smaller and lighter examples 
which remain extant are mostly of the box 
type, apparently evolved from the chest, and 
are decorated with tracery and carving of the 
style in vogue at the time they were made, but 
even these are very few. 

We get a better idea of what Gothic chairs 
looked like from the miniatures in manuscripts 
than from the actual examples which have 
survived, which are in many cases mutilated 
portions of church fittings. 

Their construction is rectangular, the space 
between the arm and the seat being filled in. 
The tops of the arms are horizontal, finishing 
at the front with a simple scroll. It is easy 
to see how they could be evolved by the makers 
of panelled chests without any difficulty or 
alteration in their methods. 

The faces of the panels often are ornamented 
with the linen fold pattern, though in the 
sixteenth century “Romayne Work” and 
other decoration in which Italian influence 
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is evident, foreshadow the coming of the 
Renaissance. 

The “Glastonbury” style of chair may very 
probably have been generally made for eccle- 
siastical purposes, though it would appear that 
as it was a very convenient form for dismantling 


FIGURE 2. 


GLASTONBURY CHAIR 
Mip. SIXTEENTH CENTURY (V. AND A.) 


for moving from place to place such chairs 
may have been in general use by travelling 
nobles. 


The chair which gives its name to this model 
is now in the Bishop’s Palace at Wells, having 
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been brought from Glastonbury. It bears an 
inscription and the date 1530." 

This kind of chair has been copied by the 
thousand for use in churches all over the 
country. 

The ‘‘Glastonbury”’ chair illustrated (Fig. 
2) is a very beautiful specimen of its type 
dating from about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. The seat, it will be seen, is recessed 
for a cushion by the use of constructional 
features. 

Very graceful X shape chairs were also 
made. The survivors are so few as not to be 
considered within the bounds of collecting 
“possibilities.”” Examples which are preserved 
in York and Winchester Cathedrals are 
illustrated in The Age of Oak by the late Mr. 
Percy Macquoid, and a few are in private 
hands. 

A very fine example of a “‘box”’ chair, which 
belongs to the period 1525-50 is illustrated. 
(Plate 11). It would be difficult to imagine a 
design which would better embody the ideal of 
simple dignity than this compact, unpreten- 
tious piece. There is little ornament, but the 
linen fold panels are charmingly adapted to 


1 Stalls and Tabernacle Work, Francis Bond, p. 116, 
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the spaces they fill, and the more elaborate small 
panel at the top in the Renaissance style is 
so treated that it strikes no discordant note. 
Probably the two crouching lions each facing 
the same way had some special significance 
for the original owner. Its height is three feet 
seven inches, width two feet three and a half 
inches and its depth one foot six and a half 
inches. 

In Elizabethan times chairs began to be 
rather more plentiful, though they were still 
reserved for the master of the house. Wealth, 
however, was being distributed more widely, 
and not only were the rich merchants of London 
and provincial towns a very numerous com- 
pany, but throughout the country there were 
numerous well-to-do squires and yeomen who 
aspired to a degree of state which before 
would have been considered unsuitable to 
persons of their condition, and thus there 
were many more chairs made than in earlier 
times. 

The collector, therefore, may be distinctly 
hopeful, though not too sanguine, if his heart 
is set on an Elizabethan chair: Provided always 
that he will be content with something less than 
the very best. Perhaps “the best”’ is not quite 
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the right term to use, as there is a charm in 
the simplicity of a well-made plain specimen 
which is hardly less, though different from, the 
more sophisticated beauties of its highly- 
decorated contemporaries. 

While a few chairs made early in the reign 
have open backs, the typical Elizabethan chair 
has a framed-up panel as back. 

The arms are cut out of the plank and finished 
with a curve towards the supports, the breadth 
of the wood being perpendicular, not horizontal 
as in earlier chairs. There is no lateral curva- 
ture or shaping beyond rounding off the corners. 
The front legs are perpendicular, with either 
simple carving or turning between the seat and 
stretcher, and the same ornament is repeated 
above the seats where the same piece of wood 
continues, forming the supports for the arms, 
while the back legs, which are almost always 
rectangular in section, run up to form the 
framing of the back. The stretcher rails are 
fixed round the chair about two inches from the 
ground. The rushes which covered the stone 
floors of the halls were often very wet and dirty, 
and it has been suggested that the rail was found 
useful for supporting the feet to keep them away 
from the disagreeables consequent on the almost 
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universal lack of cleanliness. But the position 
of the head of a house seated in state in the 
chair with his feet hooked up on the rail hardly 
accords with our ideas of dignity. And as 
it does not appear that rushes were used on 
the dais where the master of the house sat 
with his principal guests, the stretchers may 
have been so arranged only for constructional 
reasons. They always seem to me to be placed 
just as workers who had been used to making 
“box”’ chairs panelled to the ground would be 
inclined to put them. They simply followed 
the old construction without inserting the filling 
in the centre. The signs of wear which are 
observable on all old chair stretchers of this 
period would easily be caused after they had 
fallen from their high estate. 

In Plate 11 a fine chair dating from either 
the end of the sixteenth or the beginning of 
the seventeenth century is illustrated. The 
panelled back is inlaid with coloured woods. 
It is four feet high, two feet one and three 
quarter inches wide and eighteen and three 
quarter inches deep. 

The back of most of the chairs after the 
end of the sixteenth century is surmounted 
by a scrolled cresting, and just under this 
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at each side there are curved brackets or 
“ears” as they are sometimes called. The 
decoration is by inlay and carving, or by carving 
alone. 


FIGURE 3. 


Oak ARMCHAIR, EARLY SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY, INLAID wiTH CHEQUER WoRK 

AND GEOMETRICAL DESIGNS IN LIGHT 
AND DarK Woops 


The design of the inlay on the back panel 
was generally a somewhat stiff and formal 
floral arrangement of light and dark woods 
such as holly, poplar, sycamore and bog-oak, 
often placed under a built up and carved arch. 


PLATE IV. 


Oak ARMCHAIR, ¢. 1600. (V. & A.) See page 37. 
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This building up of the arch is well shown in 
the chair shown in Plate Iv, which is interesting 
by reason of its poor condition, as it shows how 
the effect was attained. A study of the origi- 
nal will be well repaid by the knowledge gained. 
It must, moreover, have been a beautiful chair 
in its day. Its decoration is characteristic 
of the period, but sometimes the ornament 
of the back panel was entirely carved in low 
relief, generally with some form of floral 
arrangement of a similar character. 

The uprights and rails were frequently also 
ornamented, either by carving or inlay 
with guilloche ornament, or stiff floral 
sprays. 

Two fine chairs are illustrated in Plate v. 
That to the left is rather later in type than 
the other. These both date from the 
seventeenth century. The uprights in 1 
are carved and those of 2 are inlaid with 
sycamore. 

It is not always easy to decide whether a 
chair belongs to early Stuart times or the pre- 
vious period, as many chairs made during these 
years differ but little from those of the late 
sixteenth century. No doubt a large number 
of chairs popularly described as ‘‘ Elizabethan ” 
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date in reality from fairly late in the seven- 
teenth century. The type is practically the 
same, differing only in minor details as time 
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FIGURE 4. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY OAK ARMCHAIR, 

CarRVeED InitiaAts I. P. AND DaTE 1675. 

THE RED VELVET UPHOLSTERY AND 

FRONT STRETCHER, ARE PROBABLY NOT 

PART OF THE ORIGINAL CONSTRUCTION 
(V. anp A.) 


went on. Nearly all the later chairs have the 
“ear pieces’? which appeared first towards the 
end of the sixteenth century. Some chairs, 
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however, were made with the rail between 
the uprights instead of across them throughout 
the seventeenth century. In these the “ear 
pieces’’ are omitted. 

The turning of the legs did not follow the 
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FIGURE 5. 
HicH BacKED CHAIR SECOND 


HatF SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
LANCASHIRE (V. AND A.) 


bulbous outline adopted for table legs and 
such things but was quite simple. 

The inlay showed a preference for geometrical 
ornament, and interlaced angular forms were 
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much used. The ornament for the centre panel 
was generally contained in an arch, the enclosed 
design being either inlaid or carved. The arch 
and pilasters are themselves ornamented with 
carving and sometimes with inlay. 

Sometimes in the simpler chairs the only 
ornament of the back panel is an incised lozenge 
or quatre foil—of which there are an extra- 
ordinary number of varieties, all carried out by 
the simplest means. 

Smaller chairs without arms were coming 
into use which were often made entirely of oak. 
These resemble the armchairs in many ways 
but they are narrower and lighter in build. 
Though not numerous they cannot be called 
uncommon. 

It was the use of chairs by the general com- 
pany, where formerly backless stools would 
have been used, rather than the enormous 
spread of the ladies’ skirts, which probably led 
to the manufacture of armless chairs. They 
are, however, sometimes called “Farthingale 
chairs.’””’ They appear to have been made in 
sets, not one only for the master or mistress 
of the house, as armchairs had been earlier. 

The finely-upholstered examples of chairs, 
stools and settees preserved at Knole show us 
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what the “luxury” furniture of the day was 
like. The richness of the fabrics and trimmings 
employed must, however, have made them ex- 
ceptional even in their own day, and such 
things are not among the minor collector’s 
possibilities. They can be studied to advan- 
tage in the fine illustrations of the late Mr. 
Macquoid’s Age of Oak. 

The “thrown” chairs, which are built up 
almost entirely of turned work, form a distinct 
Class which is difficult to date with absolute 
certainty. Most of the existing examples were 
probably made at this period, though some may 
be earlier. Some authorities even place them 
as early as the fifteenth century, but this seems 
to me too early a date for any of the survivors 
which I have seen, though something of the 
kind was certainly made. That illustrated on 
Plate vi, I is of seventeenth century date. It 
is built of spars of ash and oak. 

The seats of these chairs are generally 
triangular, but an ingenious arrangement 
of the supports gives a straight rail across 
the top of the back. They are in practice 
quite comfortable and must have _ been 
cheaply produced. They were already re- 
cognised as curious survivals in the eighteenth 
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century and were “collected” by Horace 
Walpole, who in 1761 asked one of his 
friends (George Montague) to see if he could 
buy him some in Cheshire. “‘Dicky Bateman 
(he wrote) has picked up a whole cloister full 
of old chairs in Herefordshire—he bought them 
one by one here and there in farmhouses for 
three and sixpence and a crown apiece. They 
are of wood, the seats triangular, the backs, 
arms and legs loaded with turnery.” They 
are in fact all made of “turnery,”’ the seat 
being the only thing that is not so treated. 

These chairs were reproduced largely in the 
nineteenth century, and use and constant 
polish has already given some of these copies a 
very good surface, and as they often stood on 
tiled floors in halls they have a worn appear- 
ance about the legs which is quite deceptive. 
They are of lighter build than the very old 
ones however, the spars being generally of 
thinner section and not so elaborate. 

During the last half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the design of chairs, like everything else, 
was passing through a period of change and 
indecision. Oak armchairs continued to be 
made with high backs filled in with solid 
panels, cresting and “ear pieces.” They very 
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much resembled those of the earlier part of the 
century, indeed most probably very many, as 
a matter-of-fact, were made at this time, which, 
being undated, are considered to belong to the 
earlier date. We can be sure of this because 
survivals of the design of the Early Stuart style 
are found in chairs which bear the date of 
the late seventeenth or even the eighteenth 
century. 

After the middle of the seventeenth century 
the fashions of oak chairs changed very slowly. 
They were made for plain people, or for the 
useful rooms in the houses of the richer classes 
where novelty was of no consequence. So the 
changes in the large oak chairs are mainly 
matters of detail. 

The backs are rather higher as a rule. The 
detail of the carving in the richly-decorated 
examples is “‘busier.’”’ In many cases there is 
a greater degree of precision in the spacing and 
drawing of the design. Not that the later 
craftsman was more competent or a better 
artist than his predecessor, but he relied more 
on measure and rule than on his unaided eye 
and hand, giving a “‘tighter”’ effect. The 
“ringed baluster” turning is often employed 
for the legs and the supports to the arms. 
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The typical small chair of the last half of the 
seventeenth century, often called Cromwellian, 
is the first made for ordinary people without a 
hard wooden seat. It is stiff looking and 
uncompromising to the last degree, but this is 
not due to the Puritan regime, as chairs of 
exactly similar character were in use on the 
Continent. Really, in spite of its appearance, 
it must be considered a concession towards 
luxury rather than otherwise as, from the point 
of view of convenience, it was a decided advance 
on a hard bench or backless wooden stool. 

The back and seat are of leather, which is 
attached by brass-headed nails. The oldest 
ones were not upholstered or stuffed, but relied 
on the resiliency of the leather. The turning of 
the legs consists of a succession of balls or ovals 
like a string of beads. Some of the legs finish 
with a ball instead of ending off squarely. 

Needlework and velvet upholstery are not 
unknown and may possibly have been more 
usual than can be judged by the proportion of 
the survivors. For hard wear there is nothing 
like leather! 

Other small chairs have panel backs with a 
simple carved design in the centre. In many 
cases the backs are almost square and are 
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probably a countrified version of the more 
luxurious leather. 

The chairs which have been described up to 
now are those patterns which are in almost all 
cases made in oak, and with very few excep- 


FIGURE 6, 


COUNTRY MADE Oak CHAIR 
WITH LEATHER BACK PANEL. 
LATE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


tions, in oak only. After the Restoration, how- 
ever, another state of affairs prevailed, and 
types of chairs are found in each succeeding 
period which represent the prevailing fashion 
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for the Court, the nobility and the gentry, which 
were made in their finest and most charac- 
teristic forms in other woods than oak. Though 
similar chairs were made in that wood, any 
such pieces represent a provincial or modified 
form of the mode, being generally made by men 
who were not in touch with Court styles. There 
was also the difficulty that while oak may be 
carved into certain forms with ease, it is not 
well suited to free flowing curves or intricate 
pierced work, being tough for bending strain but 
brittle if cut across the grain. 

Thus during the last third of the seventeenth 
century oak chairs were made in considerable 
numbers similar in many ways to the contempor- 
ary walnut and pearwood chairs with caned 
panels in the back but differing in detail. The 
uprights and stretchers are generally more or 
less elaborately turned and carved in the walnut 
models and the stretchers and cresting are 
pierced and carved in high relief. When 
these chairs are carried out in oak they are 
never so successful as in the softer woods, which 
are peculiarly suited for this form of decora- 
tion. The effect is stodgier in oak even when 
carried out by an understanding craftsman, but 
in many cases it appears that the workman 
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was not at home in this class of design. He 
seems to be speaking in an unknown tongue. 
Still further modifications occur when the back 
is carried out entirely in oak without the 
caned panel ; often perpendicular strips of wood 


FIGURE 7. 


Oak CHAIR, LATE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 


are substituted for the caning of the courtly 
chairs. 

Late in the seventeenth century and early in 
the eighteenth century a kind of chair was first 
imported into the country which has been the 
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prototype of millions of chairs which have since 
then been manufactured in this country, princi- 
pally, I believe, at High Wycombe. 

The ordinary chair which is used in almost 
every cathedral or church differs really very 
little from these cheap and convenient chairs of 
more than two centuries ago. 

They appear to have been known at first as 
“Dutch” chairs, so probably we received the 
earliest from Holland, though similar patterns 
were in use in France. 

In the Expense book of John Hervey, First 
Earl of Bristol, we find an entry of £2 18s. 10d. 
for a dozen “Dutch” chairs. These must 
almost certainly have been this kind of chair. 

Their construction follows the old plan; they 
are put together entirely without nails or glue, 
and legitimate use, when the weight is on the 
seat only, tightens the joints. 

They are exceedingly hard to date, as once 
a pattern had been introduced it seems to have 
continued to be made with or without modifi- 
cations for years. It seems to me that the 
seventeenth century chairs are those with 
simply-turned legs having no indications of a 
club foot, “ladder” backs, uprights that run 
above the top rail, and wooden seats, sunk for 
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squab cushions. The slats in the back number 
three or five or (rarely) seven. On the whole the 
sturdiest examples seem the earliest. (See 
Plate*xxx; 2). 

An etching by Van Vliet, the pupil and assis- 
tant of Rembrandt, shows a Dutch turner at 
work making a chair of this type with ladder 
back and turned stretchers. The date of this 
etching is almost certainly before 1650, though 
most likely chairs of this type did not reach 
England until later. (Plate vit.) 

These chairs are not often made of oak, they 
are generally of ash or elm, which are woods 
which are more easily turned. The slats of the 
backs are generally split and bent to give the 
required curve. The front stretchers are often 
thickened almost to a bulb to give strength, 
but in spite of this, just where the rub comes 
when thick boots are hooked on to the stretcher 
while the user of the chair partakes of his meal, 
these stretchers have almost worn away, being 
now quite flat on the top. 

In the eighteenth century the legs were often 
shaped at the bottom to the semblance of a 
club foot, and the top rail drops over the up- 
rights, which considerably strengthens the con- 
struction. Spindles are often introduced into 
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the back, though ladders are almost as usual. 
The splats of the ladders are often shaped and 
sometimes pierced. 

The seats are often of rush, which gets broken 
and worn with age. These can be re-rushed. 
If, however, a few strands only are loose, it is 
better to glue them down in place than to have 
the whole seat re-done. 

As the century went on these chairs became 
lighter in build. The stretchers became less 
bulbous, the seats wider towards the front, and 
the backs lower. 

It should be noted that original wooden 
seats are framed into the chair and not nailed 
over the tops of the legs. A nailed on seat as 
a rule is a repair and indicates that a rush seat 
was once fitted. 

Armchairs with both ladder and spindle backs 
are found throughout the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries; but are lighter looking than 
the earliest patterns. 

These chairs were used in farms and cottages, 
housekeepers’ rooms of the great houses, and 
wherever a serviceable, unpretentious seat was 
required, and in the East, South and Midlands 
they are still the common form of kitchen 
chair in most farmhouses. 
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Oak chairs were also made for ordinary use, 
with backs resembling the shaped splat backs 
of “Queen Anne” walnut chairs, but the 
workman did not often attempt the pad or 
“dog” leg on oak chairs. It is very seldom 
that oak chairs were made without stretchers, 
and it requires some skill to adapt the stretchers 
to a cabriole leg. Still there are examples to 
be found, but they are close copies of walnut 
models. 

The simple chair par excellence of the second 
half of the eighteenth century’s period is the 
Windsor chair. Two eighteenth century ex- 
amples are illustrated on Plate vi and two of 
early nineteenth century make on Plate xxrx. 

These chairs have solid seats into which all 
four legs are stuck in the same way as the legs 
are stuck into a milking stool. That is to 
say, a hole is bored in the solid wood and a leg 
is driven in and secured in place by means of 
a wedge. Stools after this fashion have formed 
the seats of humble folk from time immemorial. 
The uprights and staves of the backs of Windsor 
chairs are fixed in the same way. If there is a 
central splat it is mortised. A small extension 
of the seat at the back is often provided to give 
a foothold for stays. 
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In the case of an armchair, the arms are 
often formed by a rail which makes the top 
of the arm and is pierced to allow the staves 
of the back to continue to the requisite height, 
where they are topped by another rail. 

The back rail in later examples is bent 
round the staves, forming a horseshoe shape, 
being secured into the rail which makes the top 
of the arms. 

The central splats are variously shaped and 
often pierced, the well-known wheel piercing 
being a late pattern. 

Many of the old chairs have cabriole. legs 
with hoof or pad feet, the later ones are generally 
simply turned. The nineteenth century Windsor 
chair often has an unpleasantly bulgy leg with 
rather carrot-shaped turning instead of the 
pleasant curves of earlier examples such as 
Fig. 8; 

The seat which has, of course, to be made of 
thick wood in order to steady the staves of the 
back and legs, is hollowed out saddle-wise. 
This serves two purposes—it makes the chair 
light and it makes it quite comfortable without 
a cushion. 

While the Dutch chair has generally been 
the model of those provided for congregations 
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in places of worship and also by mine host of 
the inn for his habitués, the Windsor model 
serves for concert rooms—I wonder why! 
Except for the Windsor and Dutch patterns, 
oak and native wood chairs from the middle of 


FIGuRE 8. 


WINDSOR CHAIR 
SECOND Harr EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
the eighteenth century lose their individual 
character and become, as to the design of their 
backs, merely reflections of the prevailing 
fashion. The legs, as a rule, are sturdy and 
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well strengthened by stretcher rails so as to 
withstand the wear and tear of everyday life. 
At times they are found with upholstered drop- 
in seats, having been made for the parlour of 
someone who could not afford mahogany but 
wanted to rise above the seat of hard wood or 
countrified, though comfortable, rush. 

These chairs, which are often made of elm or 
other light wood, are not unattractive in good 
models; unfortunately they are generally too 
light in colour to go with dark oak. They 
are, however, a surprising success if used with 
the lightish honey-coloured oak which was used 
for many dressers, side tables, writing tables 
and so on in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and later. Three typical specimens are 
illustrated on Plate xxvilI, 2. Some people 
like to cut out the wooden seats and substitute 
a drop-in upholstered one. A preferable plan, 
to my mind, is to add a screwed-on moulding 
which holds the upholstered seat quite well. 
Personally, I hate having anything done to 
an old thing which cannot be undone in the 
future. 

Simple chairs which follow the Chippendale 
mode fairly closely in the silhouette and piercing 
of the back rarely show even the slightest 
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indication of carving, though considerable 
care and skill is often displayed in their 
construction. 

There are to be found numbers of small, 
light armchairs of the last third of the eigh- 
teenth century in cheap woods such as birch 
and beech. They are dainty in design and well 
constructed. These are, as a rule, chairs which 
were originally painted or gilt, but having 
come down in the world and lost their skin- 
deep charms, have been subjected to drastic 
cleaning to remove the last traces of paint, 
and by means of oil and beeswax have obtained 
as a substitute a very pleasant surface and 
colour. 

In Wales, and probably elsewhere in remote 
districts, there were to be found until quite 
recently ancient craftsmen who still worked 
by old methods and who turned out “hall 
chairs” of good Jacobean pattern and kitchen 
chairs of stout eighteenth century build with- 
out nail or glue in their construction. Such 
pieces are not meant to deceive, but they do 
take in people, even those who should know 
better, when they turn up in farmhouse sales. 
Fifty years of smoke, hard rubbing with bees- 
wax, and constant wear, give a very attractive 
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surface to these honestly-constructed pieces. 
They are pleasing and useful possessions, but 
beginners are advised to beware of buying 
them inadvertently as old, at “antique” 
prices. 


CHAPTER -Lit 


CUPBOARDS 


HE word cupboard is, of course, a 
relic of the time when one of the very 
few pieces of wooden furniture was a 
“board” or table on which the cups used for 
drinking from at meals were set out ready for 
use. On state occasions, in addition to those 
actually required, there was displayed a very 
large number of cups which had no other 
purpose than to show the wealth of the owner 
and to add to the general splendour of the 
banquet. 

Some early “cup-boards” were buffet-like 
erections in two tiers, rather later on came 
the sideboard-like tables which had doors 
in front. On the top of these an erection 
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something like a flight of stairs was 
placed, covered with an ornamental cloth 
on which the cups could be shown to 
advantage. 

There was in France, and to some extent in 
England, a code by which the number of these 
steps was regulated according to the rank of 
the owner. So many for the King, fewer for 
various dignitaries, and so on in a descending 
scale. 

In Sanders’s Half Timbered Houses and Carved 
Oak Furniture there is a valuable reference to 
an illustrated Latin work called Laurea Austri- 
acca, published in 1627, giving an account of 
an entertainment given by James I to the 
Spanish Ambassadors in 1623. He reproduces 
an illustration which shows the party sitting 
down to the feast, the King in a high-backed 
chair of state and the ambassador in a small 
chair with a very low back reaching about to 
the occupant’s waist. Behind the King is a 
long table with a panelled end and turned 
baluster legs (only one shows), there is a shelf 
a few inches from the floor and either cupboard 
doors or small drawers about half way up, 
very like the ordinary “‘ Jacobean dresser,” in 
fact. 
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On the top of this table are two stages of 
steps placed side by side, each five stories 
high—tables of degrees—covered with cloths 
with embroidered and fringed ends, on which 
are set numerous cups. These were (to 
quote Mr. Sanders’s translation) ‘‘vessels of 
gold, silver-gilt and crystal, which had 
been collected from ancient times, given by 
former kings, and preserved in the royal 
treasury.” 

No doubt, in such “cupboards” the space 
below the open display cupboard, being enclosed 
with doors, was used for the safe keeping of the 
cups, and when later the upper part with its 
shelves was also so enclosed, the name was 
applied to the whole, but it was originally 
the open top which gave its name to the 
cupboard. 

These display cup-boards are quite different 
from the food cupboards—almonries, dole cup- 
boards or livery cupboards—as they are called, 
which were their contemporaries. The one 
type developed into the buffets, the court 
cupboards, the dressers and the side-boards, 
being pieces in which the display of plate and 
other handsome objects of utility was the leading 
feature; while the other has developed mainly 
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along utilitarian lines into wardrobes, corner 
cupboards and other pieces of furniture of 
which the safe keeping of the contents was 
the chief purpose. These may be grouped 
together as “storage cupboards,” including 
under this heading those which do not include 
an open shelf or section for display—cupboards 
in fact, which serve only the purpose of safe- 
guarding their contents. 


STORAGE CUPBOARDS 


The food cupboards of the sixteenth century 
are the earliest pieces which at all coincide with 
our idea of a cupboard. They have straight 
down fronts and sides. There are sometimes 
shortish legs or feet formed by the ex- 
tended stiles, others, either earlier or of less 
careful construction, are made of planks 
pegged or clouted together in the simplest 
fashion. 

The typical feature of these cupboards is the 
piercing which was intended to allow the 
circulation of air while keeping the food 
safe from marauders, whether two or four 
legged. 
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This piercing forms the chief and often the 
only ornament, and as a rule consists either of 
window tracery or such devices as a circular 
rose or quatre-foil in the usual manner of the 
period. 

The front generally opens to the extent of 
about one third in the centre, either with one 
door or two, one above the other, an equal 
space on either side being fixed. Shelves are 
often fixed in the interior. 

The hinges apparently were originally often 
of leather. 

One of the most interesting of the Gothic 
food cupboards which have survived is one 
dating from about 1500 which, it is considered 
probable, belonged at one time to Arthur, Prince 
of Wales, the son of Henry VII, and elder 
brother of Henry VIII. It was found in a 
farmhouse near Burwaston, Shropshire, and 
Prince Arthur at one time lived not far 
off at Ludlow Castle. If it did belong to 
him, the ostrich feathers, though used 
singly, represent part of the well-known 
badge, and the central ornament, which 
suggests a capital A, stands for his initial. 
It may be seen at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 
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It still has some traces of vermilion colour- 
ing and most probably was at first entirely 
painted a royal scarlet. Colours at that time 
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were mixed with wax or some other softish 
medium which did not stand wear and tear 
for very long if subject to constant usage, so 
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the colour now only remains in unexposed 
places. 

The cupboard illustrated in Fig. 9 gives a 
good idea of the more ordinary type of food 
cupboard of the late fifteenth century. There 
are two hinged doors in the middle with venti- 
lation tracery in each. The doors are unframed 
and the long hinges are of very practical con- 
struction, distributing the strain and helping 
to keep the doors from splitting, as they would 
soon do if hinged with short, tight-fitting 
hinges. There are remains of a battlemented 
top. 

At the present day it is, of course, only a 
remnant of its former self and it needs a little 
imagination to give it in our minds’ eye its 
former rich appearance. 

The moulded sides may very likely have been 
coloured Lincoln green to resemble the wall 
hangings of cloth, and the door a bright scarlet 
with a stencilled pattern; the hinges possibly 
black or gilt. Then it would make a brave 
show and be a piece any lord might be proud 
of, especially when, on looking through the 
tracery, richly-dressed viands were seen filling 
the shelves. 

A later form of food cupboard is that in which 
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the doors are framed and thoroughly strongly 
made. So sound in construction in fact are 
some of these that they have remained in use 
as food storage cupboards almost to the present 
day. 

The panels were either plain or ornamented 
with linenfold designs which are pierced with 
holes—sometimes so as to form a pattern— 
to give air to the interior. These cupboards 
are often composed of two tiers and are of 
large size, but many have only the middle 
opening, the panels to right and left being 
fixed. 

The food cupboard illustrated in Plate 1x 
is a good example of the seventeenth century 
method of keeping bread or other viands. The 
front is pierced with holes forming a pattern 
very characteristic of the period; it is of course 
additionally interesting as it is dated 1663. 
Chests may sometimes be found which have 
been treated in a like manner. Bread formerly 
was baked only weekly, and if it was to be 
kept in good condition, required storing in a 
place with a certain amount of ventilation but 
not too airy. 

Cupboards of this date for ordinary food 
storage do not seem to have possessed any 
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special features to distinguish them from 
ordinary cupboards beyond the fact that 
ventilation was provided either by holes 
pierced in the panels or a row of short 
balusters inserted as a frieze, or in some other 
fashion. 

Small storage cupboards like those in Plate 
X were made for general household use. It 
is not possible to say exactly what they were 
for, they must have been pieces of general 
utility. 

In some pieces we find definite provision made 
in the same cupboard for the storage of food 
and the safe custody of the plate and other 
utensils used at a meal; in this case the two 
tiers are entirely separate, and one, generally 
the top, is filled with turned balusters. These 
are sometimes called ‘“‘bread and butter” or 
“bread and cheese” cupboards. 


“LIVERY”? CUPBOARDS 


Livery cupboards are constantly mentioned 
in inventories in the sixteenth century, and the 
name may have been applied to the food cup- 
boards or lockers just described. 
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At the end of the sixteenth and during the 
early seventeenth century, however, a distinct 
type of cupboard was made which is almost 
certainly described in later inventories under 
that title. The name is, however, differently 
applied by various authorities. It appears 
probable that two or more types of livery cup- 
boards would be required in large households: 
the larger to hold the daily allowance for 
the whole household given out from the 
main stores to the kitchen authorities, and 
the other a small kind for more individual 
use. 

The household customs of Tudor times differed 
so enormously from those of our own time that 
it is very hard to realise that while in some 
respects life was without what we are disposed 
to call the ordinary decencies and necessities 
of existence, in other ways they had very 
elaborate ceremonies and troublesome cus- 
toms. 

The principal meals which were eaten in 
common were dinner and supper. In addition 
provision was made for the night by the supply 
of food and lighting materials known as 
“livery.” It was given out to the persons 
entitled to it according to their position in 
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the household, including the Lord, his Lady 
and their family. 

When this allowance was once served out, no 
doubt the recipient was responsible for its 
safe custody and it would be stored in the 
private apartment or bedroom until such 
time as it was consumed. “Livery” of 
food it should be particularly noted was 
not only served to underlings and menials but 
to each person of whatever standing. Livery 
of clothes, however, was only served to 
inferiors. 

An interesting note on “livery” is given 
by Spencer about the end of the six- 
teenth century, in his work on the State of 
Ireland. 


“What livery is, we by common use in 
England know well enough, namely that 
it is an allowance of horse-meat; as they 
commonly use the word stabling, as to 
keep horses at livery; the which word, I 
guess, is deriving from livering or delivering 
forth their nightly food; so in great houses the 
livery is said to be served up for all night, 
that is to say their evening allowance for 
drink.” 
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He only mentions the liquid part of the 
“livery.” What was served besides drink in 
this provision for the night may be gathered 
from the following extracts. The allowances 
seem very ample as “‘Soper”’ was served at 
seven at night and breakfast at eight in the 
morning. 

From the Northumberland Household Book 
(1500) 


“The Lyverays for my Lord and my Lady. 


First Two Manchetts', a loof of Houshold 
Breid, a Gallon of Bere, a Quarte of Wyne, a 
Pound of White Lightts, conteynyng xlj Candles 
and Vj Sysez? viz iij to my Lordis Footsheit and 
ij to my Ladys Chambre.” 


Liveries served to the French Ambassadors 
at Hampton Court (Cavendish). Quoted in 


t Two varieties of bread are here mentioned, ‘‘ Manchett’”’ and 
‘“ Household,’”’ but there were also several other sorts. 


“Of bread made of wheat we have sundry sorts daily brought 
to the table whereof the first and most excellent is the manchet 
which we commonly call white bread. . , . The second is the 
cheat or wheaten bread, so named because the colour resembleth 
the grey or yellowish wheat, being cleaned and well dressed. 

The ravelled is a kind of cheat bread also, but it retaineth more of 
the gross. . . . The next sort is named brown bread.”’— Harrison’s 
Description of Britain, 1577-87. 


2Size. A wax taper or candle. 
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Sanders’s Half Timbered Houses and Carved 
Oak Furniture. 


“And whilst they were in communication and 
other pastimes, all their liveries were served to 
their chambers. Every chamber had a bason 
and a ewer of silver, some gilt and some parcel 
gilt; and some two great pots of silver in like 
manner and one pot at the least with wine and 
beer, a bowl or goblet, and a silver pot to drink 
beer in; a silver candlestick or two, with both 
white lights and yellow lights of three sizes of 
wax; and a staff torch: a fine manchet and a 
cheat loaf of bread.”’ 


The Cardinal’s Embassy to the Emperor 
Charles V at Bruges was almost equally well 
served with liveries. 


“Also the Emperor’s officers every night went 
through the town from house to house, where 
any Englishman lay or resorted, and there 
served their liveries for the night: which was 
done after this manner:— 
first the Emperor’s officers brought into the 
house a cast of fine manchet bread, two great 
silver pots with wine, and a pound of fine sugar; 
white lights and yellow; a bowl or goblet of 
silver to drink in; and every night a staff 
torch. 
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This was the order of their liveries every 
night.” 


It was obviously necessary to have some 
place in which to store all these things. Silver 
cups were a temptation to thieves and the 
food and wax candles were no doubt liable 
to being “adopted” by hungry, thirsty or 
lightless souls, who might happen to pass that 
way. Hence the livery cupboards came into 
being. 

Of course, food, especially bread, if kept in 
an air-tight receptacle, goes mouldy very 
quickly and livery cupboards had to be fitted 
with ventilated doors or they would become 
stuffy and spoil whatever was placed in 
them. 

The “livery’’ cupboards of the seventeenth - 
century such as are illustrated in Plate xr 
are very charming little pieces of furniture. 
They are sometimes elaborately decorated with 
strapwork carving of a scroll pattern and inlay 
in light and dark woods. They have framed- 
up doors, but the place of the centre panel is 
taken by a single row of balusters or two rows 
of balusters separated by a rail, or the top 
part of the door is filled with balusters, while 
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the lower half is fitted with a panel either 
plain or carved. 

The size of these cupboards is generally about 
two foot six inches broad and a trifle higher than 
the breadth, the depth being about nine to 
twelve inches, but of course they vary con- 
siderably in their dimensions.. 

In some cases the door to the ventilated part 
opens separately from the lower part and there 
is a slight shelf at the division, the upper part 
being set back. 

It is believed that these little cupboards were 
made to stand upon some other piece of furni- 
ture. It has been suggested that the Court 
Cupboard was generally the base, but they 
seem very out of proportion when perched on 
such pieces. If they stood on a small table, 
there would still be room on it for the cup or 
two filled with wine and a trencher of bread to 
be set out when required for a slight repast, 
together with a candlestick or two to light the 
user to bed. 

In the will of Mary Chapman, of Bury (1649), 
there is an interesting reference to a livery cup- 
board. It is given here together with the other 
items, as the whole obviously forms the contents 
of a bedroom. 
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“Impris, I give vnto my daughter Mary 
Chapman my posted settworke bedstead and 
liv’ry cupbord to it, together with a feather bed, 
a feather bolster, two pillowes, a greene rugg, 
a paire of vallence and curtaines, two blanketts, 
a chaire, and two stooles, a little flockbedd and 
my best flocke bolster; alsoe one trundle bed- 
stead, and an halfe trundle bedstead.’’—Wills 
and Inventories from the Registers of the 
Commissary of Bury St. Edmunds. 

This livery cupboard was no doubt one of the 
small baluster fronted cupboards in which to 
place within easy reach of the bed the owner’s 
“nightcap” whether of Malmsey or home-made 
wine, and also doubtless an early morning 
draught of beer. 

The hanging livery cupboard illustrated in 
Plate xI 2 is an excellent example of these 
simpler pieces. They are not common, though 
not very rare, sometimes turning up in farm- 
house sales where, with the addition of some 
perforated zinc, they serve something of their 
original purpose by acting as small meat 
safes. 

This one has a row of inlay of. black 
and white wood, probably holly and bog 
oak. 
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There is in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
a curious food cupboard with a sloping top, 
which is ornamented by carving, and thickly- 
pierced holes which served to ventilate the 
interior. It is very uncommon and it is hard 
to guess the reason for its special construction 
in this manner. 


HUTCHES 


The hutch may be described as a kind of 
compromise between a chest and a cupboard, 
but the term is so variously used that there 
can be little doubt they were made in many 
ways. 

Sometimes the term is applied to a smallish 
chest on very much extended ends or stiles and 
sometimes to a chest-like piece of furniture 
of the same proportions but opening cupboard- 
wise. 

The late Mr. Percy Macquoid uses the term 
“double-hutch”’ to describe a simple cupboard- 
like structure in two tiers, each opening separ- 
ately by means of one or two square doors which 
gave access to one shelf or section only, instead 
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of to several shelves as a usual cupboard 
door does. 

But it is also used for a simple chest, such as 
a money chest, by some writers. It very 
likely was in contemporary use for many forms 
of storage. 

The ornamentation of cupboard hutches 
differed little from that of chests of the 
same period, but they are very much more 
uncommon. They were sometimes made for 
ecclesiastical use, or at least for use in 
churches, the best known example of the 
kind being the “Sudbury Hutch” which was 
used to contain coal, candles and money for 
the poor. 

This description of this as a “hutch” 
dates almost from its original presentation to 
Louth Church, Lincolnshire, somewhere about 
1500. 

The decoration is extremely interesting. Most 
probably it was a gift commemorating the 
coronation of Elizabeth of York, and her portrait 
and that of Henry VII are finely carved on the 
doors underneath arches. A little later, no doubt, 
the designer of a panel of a like kind would have 
placed them in roundels, but there is only a 
slight touch of Renaissance influence in the 
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whole thing—perhaps a_half-formed memory 
of some piece seen by either the designer or 
the donor. 

After the Restoration, domestic manners were 
very different from what they had been 
before. Wealth was more widely  distri- 
buted, there were numerous medium and 
small-sized houses built for the convenience 
of an intelligent and comfort-loving middle- 
class, and persons who would formerly have 
formed a part of the household of the 
king or a great noble had their own estab- 
lishments. 

Even in the great houses rooms were 
more numerous and life was lived more in 
private and in greater security, and if anyone 
wished a refection in his own room in the 
evening no one was likely to remove the 
plate of bread and glass of wine which 
could there safely await consumption when 
required. 

Domestic service, too, meant to some extent 
what it does in these days and_ there 
were no longer a _ host of semi-military 
retainers indoor and out who had to be catered 
for. 

So the bedroom livery cupboard passed 
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out of use; the corner cupboard taking its 
place. 

All that the little cupboard was likely to be 
wanted for was the precious Pekoe or Bohea and 
its accompanying (even more precious) porce- 
lain. Perhaps too, a little bottle of Cherry 
Brandy or Ratafia and some rout cakes 
stood there so that “Lady Wishfort” and 
her like might refresh themselves at odd 
moments. None of these required ventila- 
tion to ensure their safe keeping, and the 
locked corner cupboard took its place as a 
useful depository of small and _ valuable 
domesticities. 

The earliest of them seem to be very short, 
almost squat in shape. The panels have a 
raised centre and the shelves are cut straight 
across the front, fitting closely up to the door. 
Some of the same build have flat panels 
inlaid with an arch or other simple pattern 
in light wood. These cupboards are square 
at the top and are certainly intended to be 
hung so that the top is above the level of 
the eye. 

These square panels are followed by those of 
Queen Anne type, in which the panel has a 
rounded or otherwise shaped top, though the 
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door itself is square. In a very few cases the 
door itself is shaped, leaving an arch-shaped 
opening. In all good Queen Anne cupboards 
the edge of each shelf is shaped in the same 
way as those of contemporary beaufaits. This 
must to some extent have decreased the holding 
capacity of the cupboard but certainly improves 
its appearance. 

The early Georgian corner cupboards are 
exceedingly attractive in a simple way. There 
is not much that can be called design or 
“style” about them, but the centre panel 
of well-figured wood and the nicely-reeded 
canted sides, the whole topped by a well- 
balanced moulding, seem to be all that is 
necessary. There is often a small drawer 
below the door. 


LONG CORNER CUPBOARDS 


Most of the long corner and beaufait cupboards 
are of no earlier date then the reign of Queen 
Anne. 

The fashion for fitting recesses in the living 
rooms with shelves and using them for the 
storage of china and other semi-ornamental 
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usables, was a symptom of the craze for porce- 
lain from China and its European imitations 
such as Dutch delft, which had been raised 
almost to fever heat during the reign of William 
and Mary. These things gradually became 
cheaper, and people outside the entourage of 
the Court became the owners of specimens of 
the prized wares. 

Often these cupboard fitments are made of 
light wood and painted either plain or grained. 
The most pleasing are those with arched 
tops. 

Many of the cupboards of the earlier part 
of the eighteenth century are merely doors 
fixed across shelves fitted either to recesses 
on either side the fireplaces or across the corner 
of the room. The doors, as a rule, open in two 
leaves. The panels are of the raised type 
and the shelves (which are fixed) are shaped. 
Of course this diminishes the holding capacity 
of the cupboards very much, but at the same 
time it makes the display very much more 
ornamental. 

Long corner cupboards appear as separate 
pieces of furniture about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. They are of fairly large 
capacity and very probably were intended for 
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the storage of china and other prized belong- 
ings. They are generally built in two parts— 
even if they are not actually separate con- 
structions. There are two sets of doors and 
the lower part generally projects a little. 
Most of the oak of this period is a rich golden 
brown in colour, much lighter and _ yellower 
than earlier wood. Probably it was varnished 
when first made, and though this original 
coating has been replaced by a new skin of 
beeswax polish during generations of rubbing, 
neither soda, ammonia nor linseed oil, those 
great oak darkeners, have penetrated into the 
wood. 

There are a great many corner cupboards of 
the last half of the eighteenth century which 
are very well made, though perhaps lacking 
in character. They are of lightish oak bordered 
with a half-inch band of mahogany veneer, and 
they are often inlaid with a “shell”? ornament 
of the same kind as we find introduced in so 
much “‘Sheraton”’ furniture. It was a simple 
and cheap way of giving a note of fashion to a 
plain piece, but it has rather the effect of a 
town hat worn by a simple country wench, 
whose dimity gown would go so much better 
with a sunbonnet. 
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These corner cupboards often have a drawer 
introduced at the bottom. I have heard these 
drawers called “spoon drawers” by farmers’ 
wives who use the cupboard shelves for the 
china tea equipage. 

Corner cupboards always look well with a 
suitable tip-up table under them, and old ones 
in their original situations are generally hung 
high enough to open out over a table so 
placed. 


WARDROBES 


Wardrobes are another form of storage 
cupboard which at the end of the seven- 
teenth century took on something of their 
modern form. 

The greater number of oak wardrobe 
cupboards belong to the Queen Anne 
period. 

They have shaped panels and stand out well 
from the wall, being of considerable depth. 
Below the hanging part there are often in 
appearance three or four tiers of drawers, but 
the top row is merely imitation and the hanging 
space continues through, down to a shelf over 
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the two bottom drawers, which are long 
ones. In general effect they resemble a cup- 
board over a chest of drawers, and are hand- 
some pieces’ ofjfurniture well-suited for a hall, 
where they are most useful. 


CHAPTER IV 


STOOLS AND BENCHES 


EFORE the middle of the seventeenth 
B century the ordinary seat of the English- 
man who was eating his dinner, playing 
a game of cards or passing the time in conver- 
sation in the great hall, was the stool or bench. 
In the other parts of the dwelling he probably 
sat on the bed, on cushions on the floor, or on 
a chest. 

For the lesser folk of little consequence 
there were the three-legged stools which are 
so simple to make—and so elusive to sit on. 

It is easy to surmise that the fixed settle 
or bench against the wall before which the table 
was placed was a usual form of seat. Early 
examples—though few—are still in existence. 
One of the best known of these is the wall 
settle from the Green Dragon at Coombe St. 
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Nicholas, Somerset, which was on loan for some 
time at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

There is a fifteenth century bench in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum which has the 
underseat stretcher shaped into a succession 
of ogee curves, but these early benches are 
rarely ornamented elaborately. 

Benches were also, no doubt, made (as 
they are now in country districts, where every 
cottager possesses a bench of this kind used to 
support the washing-tub and for pig killing) by 
the simple process of pegging legs into the rough 
side of a cleft log roughly smoothed with adze 
or plane. Such seats are of all periods and no 
period. 

A simple bench of this kind with longer legs 
at one side serves to support a book for St. 
Jude who writes his epistle at a beautifully 
ornamented and specially equipped writing 
chair, as he is depicted in a fourteenth century 
manuscript now in the British Museum." 

The earliest stools formed an important 
feature of the movable furniture of the hall at 
the end of the fifteenth and the sixteenth 
century, where they, no doubt, served as small 
tables as well as seats. 

1M. S. Harl, 2, 897. 
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Their construction is of the simplest, yet is 
most logical and suitable for their purpose. 
The various parts are keyed and pegged together 
so that each does its work, giving the utmost 
strength with the minimum of elaboration. 


FIGURE Io. 


Dinine Stoo, S1xTEENTH CENTURY 


So logical is the construction of some of the 
earliest types that the same build was made for 
many years and the exact date of undecorated 
pieces cannot be given. The ornamentation 
gives us a clue to the period of those that are 
decorated with carving, and though the construc- 
tion is very similar to the plainer stools and to 
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those decorated with carving of an earlier type, 
the stools carved with heads in medallions date 
from the sixteenth century at the earliest. 

These stools could, by their simple con- 
struction, be taken to pieces and packed flat 
for transit. Very similar quite late stools and 
benches have the stretcher parts pegged or 
nailed to the outside at the leg parts. 

The framed or joint stool may have been 
introduced at the end of Henry VIII’s reign, 
but examples that can be ascribed to his reign 
are very scarce and somewhat doubtful, but in 
Elizabeth’s reign they became more plentiful. 

The frame was sometimes carved with guil- 
loche pattern and the legs were also in some cases 
ornamented, but though the carving resembles 
the contemporary tables the exaggerated bulb 
does not appear. The legs are straight or only 
slightly splayed outwards. 

These stools resemble a tiny table in con- 
struction and appearance. That illustrated on 
Plate x11 has carved legs and probably belonged 
to a set made to match a table with bulbous 
legs, the slightly rounded member of the stool 
legs being sufficiently in character to keep the 
set in harmony. It dates from the late six- 
teenth or early seventeenth century. 
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The greater number of oak joint stools which 
survive date from the seventeenth century. 
People then sat on both sides of the table and 
no doubt the small stools were far more 
convenient for everybody than the long benches, 
though these were still made, in fact the majority 
of those that survive date from this time. Some 
of the contemporary tables are found with 
grooves in the stretcher rails, into which the 
seat of the stools keyed, fitting compactly 
under the table to which they belonged. The 
convenience of this is obvious, as the stools and 
table together took little more room than the 
stools alone, and each set was complete, so that 
when necessary they could be lifted en bloc and 
stacked on the top of one another. It would 
have needed the assistance of all the diners, 
however, as the tables are heavy. 

The child’s stool, Plate x11, of early seven- 
teenth century date, may or may not have been 
one of a set—it may even have matched a 
little table of its own. Its general outline is, 
however, similar to those made for “ grown ups”’ 
of the time and like them is solid, Sturdy and well 
fitted to stand any amount of knocking about. 

The fashion, like so many others, may have 
been introduced from France as in Moliére’s 
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VAvare, one of the assets offered to the 
unfortunate borrower was: ‘‘a walnut table with 
stools to match.” 

Such stools were made with plain turned legs 
and the frames and stretchers are simply 
channelled. The legs are often considerably 
splayed, which makes for security of tenure on 
the part of the occupant, the straight legged 
variety being very apt to fall over as the 
occupant sits down. 

The stool, Plate x11 2, shows a_ plainer 
pattern of the middle of the seventeenth 
century. This no doubt corresponded with a 
table with bulbous turned legs of the kind that 
is so mistakenly called a “‘refectory table.”’ 
This particular example is made in pearwood, 
but its build is similar to those made in oak at 
the time. 

Another stool, Plate xm 2, of about the 
same date but rather later in style, shows the 
beadlike turning without a baluster moulding 
similar to that which was used on many 
of the ‘‘Cromwellian” chairs. It is only a 
shade more elaborate than the knob or ball 
moulding. 

The dining stools of the late Stuart period are 
quite plain, having turned legs of the baluster 
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type splayed out for security and sometimes 
even worked into the semblance of a Spanish 
foot; the bottom of the legs was often turned 
into a ball foot. But ordinary people were 
buying chairs, and stools were only being made 
for simpler folk, and there was little ornament 
beyond a moulding on the frieze. 

The seats of many of these stools are Squarer 
than those made earlier. 

Stools were quite out of fashion by the 
eighteenth century; a few were made—possibly 
for old-fashioned people who insisted that 
children and those of inferior station should 
not sit on chairs in their presence. Most of them 
have the simple turned leg, and rush tops like 
the Dutch chairs; they are quite scarce but 
of no particular interest. 


BENCHES 


Very few domestic benches before 1600 have 
survived. Once they had been superseded by 
chairs for general use they were obviously more 
or less an incubus and as a rule were doubtless 


1 Of course, ceremonial stools of gilt wood and fine walnut were 
still made, but this reference is to ordinary oak joint stools. 
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broken up or handed over for base uses in the 
kitchens and outhouses. 

Their construction, as a rule, is that of 
contemporary stools in an elongated form and 
they correspond with the table with which 
they were to be used in their decoration, or 
rather contour of legs and framing. They were 
not decorated in the ordinary sense of the word 
beyond a slght incised border or channel 
moulding on the frieze in seventeenth century 
examples. 


CHAPTER V 


BEDs 


T the present day, when bedsteads are 
so very generally small and simple 


in construction, it is rather difficult 
to realise that there was a time when the bed 
must have been far the most expensive thing 
the house contained. 

Of pre-Elizabethan beds very few remain; 
there are portions of them to be found built 
into later bedsteads, a few posts and ends are 
treasured in Museums, and a certain number 
remain in private possession: but they have 
practically passed out of existence and may be 
considered as unattainable. 

In most cases there must actually have been 
little in the way of woodwork which could have 
survived, as it generally consisted only of 
arrangements of posts and beams used as hidden 
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supports for the rich hangings which formed 
the important part of the bed and they seem to 
have been more in the nature of a tent, which 
hung from the ceiling or projected from the 
wall. The curtains could be drawn round 
the bedding at night or fastened back by 
day so that the bed might be used as a couch 
or seat. There may sometimes have been 
a frame of oak with cords across it which 
supported the bedding, but in most cases 
the bedding was contained in a shallow chest 
or box rather than placed on a frame with 
legs. 

A small bench often stood at the end of 
the bed, and the chest which contained the 
choicest valuables was also close at hand, while 
a chair also sometimes had its place within the 
curtains. 

This form of bed must have been very 
convenient when kings and nobles had to 
carry everything with them when they went 
on a journey or moved from one palace, 
castle or house to another, as it could easily 
be dismantled and conveyed from place to 
place. 

It is evident that there was no woodwork of 
any importance or value in these medieval 
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beds. The beds which are included in wills 
and inventories as objects of so much value 
were the hangings of silk or embroidery con- 
sisting of the curtains, the ‘‘celour,” the “tester” 
and probably, where it matched, the counter- 
pane, together with the feather bed and other 
bedding. 

About the end of the fifteenth century the 
woodwork of bedsteads began to be rather 
more elaborate. The head of the bed was 
sometimes panelled, and this must have been 
an improvement in comfort, as the sleeper’s 
head would be thoroughly protected from 
draughts. The worthy citizen who, in a minia- 
ture from a fifteenth century manuscript which 
once belonged to Henry VII, sits warming his 
hands and feet before a blazing fire, has a very 
comfortable bed-chamber. The bed with its 
neatly turned-down sheets is of the curtained 
kind without visible posts, but we have a 
glimpse of a panelled head and what may be a 
panelled frame, but this is indistinct, and the 
angular set of the curtains suggests square 
posts. 

In Elizabethan times the two posts at the 
head of the beds were no longer made. Instead 
a panelled and carved headpiece supported that 
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end of the canopy. In many cases the two 
end posts stand well out from the actual foot 
of the bedstead, which terminates without 
any visible woodwork, or at most, short, 
stumpy dwarf posts with simple knobbed 
ends. The frame itself is sturdily constructed 
with solid oak rails pierced with holes, across 
which rope was laced to support the bed- 
ding. This primitive arrangement answered 
quite well, provided that the cords were 
knotted at each hole so that in the event 
of one span fraying, the whole thing did not 
collapse. 

I have slept in an Elizabethan bed in which 
the base was laced. Over the cords there was 
a stiff palliasse stuffed with oat straw until 
it was firm enough to form a sound founda- 
tion for an enormous feather bed. It was 
extremely comfortable for people who like 
feather beds. 

When these beds are not “‘made” and are 
without pillows and so on, there is a striking 
appearance of a bed under a canopy. The 
lower part of the panelled back is simple, 
terminating in a rail as in Plate xiv. This 
panelled portion was probably covered by 
beautifully-embroidered pillows, at all events 
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during the day time. The carving of the 
upper part is often very elaborate and in 
high relief, sometimes almost detached from 
the ground. Figures are frequently intro- 
duced such as ‘‘wood-woses”’ (wild men) and 
goddesses. 

The upper parts of the panelled backs of 
these beds are generally extremely rich and 
the more magnificent examples, in addition 
to panelling and carving are ornamented 
with inlay of light and dark wood. Coats-of- 
arms are aiso introduced in some of them 
and these are sometimes painted, but as a 
rule Elizabethan oak appears to have been left 
either in its natural state or given a polished 
surface by beeswax, oil or some kind of 
varnish. 

The inlay is generally either some kind of 
chequer pattern, a geometrical design or simple 
plant form. 

A most interesting though much restored 
example of an Elizabethan bed is the fine bed 
which forms part of the equipment of the 
panelled room of Sizergh Castle, Westmorland, 
which has been re-erected at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Its general decoration corres- 
ponds with that of the panelling of the room. 
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It contains a considerable amount of walnut 
and much of the oak may have been introduced 
as restoration. The date of the carving over the 
foot of the bed is 1568, the bed itself is some 
years later.t It must have been a most 
beautiful object as it appeared when first 
erected and the design of the inlays was 
bright and clear. The fluted columns, which 
are quite in the Italian Renaissance style, 
have not the large bulb which is often 
found on later beds. The six arched panels 
in the head are inlaid and the carved 
figures which ornament the stiles are in wal- 
nut. The wood of the inlay is poplar and 
bog-oak. 

The most noticeable feature in many of the 
late sixteenth century beds is the size and 
magnificence of the end posts, which often are 
of imposing proportions. 

There is a great family likeness in the general 
appearance of these posts, though when analysed 
the component parts show considerable individu- 
ality. For instance, the bases of the posts are 
often supported on a solid-looking rectangular 
panelled plinth. Insome cases this very massive 
feature is transformed into a light canopy 


1 This carving was probably at one time part of an overmantel. 
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supported on four columns without, however, 
changing the silhouette. Inside this space, 
carved figures are placed in some of the finest 
beds. 

The bulbous member which is so conspicu- 
ous in the table legs of this time, is often 
present in a similar form in the bed post. 
When they stand clear of the bed they 
appear at their best, as their purpose of 
supporting the heavy tester is more ap- 
parent. 

The bulbs, which are nulled or carved 
with acanthus leaves or similar patterns, are 
the most conspicuous of the ornaments of the 
end posts, which are decorated on every 
part. 

These bulbs are shown, though not in an 
extreme form, in the bedstead dated 1593, 
which is in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
collection. It is illustrated on page 18 of The 
Furmture Collector. The whole proportions 
of this example show a master designer at 
work. It is fortunately in perfect condition. 

The back panels of Elizabethan beds are 
often inlaid with arabesques within arches, 
and above is more inlay surrounded by 
Renaissance mouldings. Above the bulbous 
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members rise fluted or carved columns 
which are headed by capitals supporting 
the tester which, when of wood, is gen- 
erally panelled, the frieze being usually 
richly carved or inlaid to accord with the 
general style of the bed. 

The elaboration of the carving and the size 
of the bulbs appears to have increased towards 
the end of the century. 

The cost of some of these beds, when 
their hangings and counterpanes are included 
was enormous, but they were, of course, 
the principal feature in one of the most 
important rooms in the house, not a 
personal piece of furniture in a private 
room. 

They were not made only for Royalty and 
the great nobles, but extremely rich specimens 
have been found in remote country houses. 
Of course, the very ornate beds were only 
made for rooms of state, but one handsome 
bed at least every well-to-do householder would 
expect to possess. 

It is said in explanation of Shakespeare’s 
bequest of his ‘‘second best bed” to his 
wife that his best bed was already hers by 
right. 
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Beds are among the most important house- 
hold equipment mentioned in wills and inven- 
tories, and a bed with its furniture was a 
favourite form of bequest. 

The hangings of Elizabethan beds were 
generally of needlework or some rich fabric, 
and the coverings often included a fur counter- 
pane. Cloth of gold and the most splendid 
embroideries continued to be used for the 
testers of beds as well as carved and panelled 
wood. These textile canopies seem to have 
been anything but unusual but, of course, have 
not survived the changes and chances of the 
centuries so well as the stout oak, and there 
can be very few sixteenth century beds with 
their original hangings. The old embroideries, 
which now decorate many of them and are 
supposed to be the original hangings, are often 
undoubtedly considerably later than the wood- 
work. 

In many cases walnut was employed for 
important beds, more so than for any other 
pieces of furniture. Of these walnut beds very 
few examples remain which appear to be 
English. Of course worm would take its toll 
of those that were made, but probably most 
of the beds of “walnut tree” mentioned in 
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inventories were of foreign origin, and I think 
foreign walnut perishes more quickly than 
English. Others, though made in England, 
were possibly the work of foreign craftsmen 
who were encouraged by Henry VIII and 
Elizabeth to carry on their trades in this 
country. This was in many cases done in 
order that English workpeople should learn 
the secrets of the foreign finish and design, 
which was admired then beyond the 
simplicity and strength of the native wood- 
worker. 

Harrison’s account of the sleeping accommo- 
dation of the ordinary citizen previous to his 
day is very illuminating. He writes in 1587 
of changes wrought within memory of living 
man: 


“For said they” [i.e. old men living in 
Harrison’s village of Radwinter in Essex] “our 
fathers, yea and we ourselves, also have lain 
full oft upon straw under coverlets made of dogs- 
wain or hop harlots (I use their own terms) and a 
good round log under their heads instead of a 
bolster or pillow. If it were so that our fathers 
or the good man of the house had within seven 
years after his marriage purchased a mattress 
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or flock bed, and thereto a sack of chaff to rest 
his head upon he thought himself to be as well 
lodged as the lord of the town, that peradventure 
lay seldom in a bed of down or whole feathers, 
so well were they content, and with such bare 
kind of furniture: Pillows (said they) were 
thought meet only for women in childbed. 
As for servants, if they had any sheet above 
them, it was well, for seldom had they any 
under their bodies to keep them from the 
pricking straws that ran oft through the 
corners of the pallet and raved their hardened 
hides.” 


By his time all that was altered—to his 
obvious disapproval, and in another place he 
says that whereas in former times “knights, 
gentlemen, merchantmen and other wealthy 
citizens’’ had their houses richly equipped, 
“Now it is descended yet lower even unto 
the inferior artificers, and many farmers who 
have learnt to garnish their joined beds with 
tapestry and silk hangings.” 

Probably many of these beds were simply 
made as to their woodwork, though the cost of 
even the richest carving would fall far short of 
a set of tapestry hangings in those days. It is 
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sad to reflect how many fine beds must have 
perished. Unfortunately about fifty years 
ago there was a craze for destroying old 
oak furniture by removing the principal 
ornamental parts and building them up into 
something else. Innumerable bed-heads must 
have been turned into over-mantels, and 
hundreds of bedposts pressed into use as 
lampstands. 

The truckle bed is often mentioned in inven- 
tories and in contemporary literature. Fal- 
staff's room, it will be remembered, possessed 
a standing bed and a truckle bed.!_ These were 
very low beds on wheels, which could be pushed 
out of sight in the daytime under the large bed, 
being brought out as required for a child or 
servant to sleep on. It appears to have been a 
quite usual thing for a maid or other servant 
to sleep thus, so as to be at hand if her assistance 
was wanted during the night. 

Oak beds continued to be built throughout 
the seventeenth century, but they were not then 
the richest and most splendid form of bed, and 
for the greatest state, the wood was entirely 
covered with gorgeous stuffs of silk, and gold 
and silver cloth. 

1 Merry Wives of Windsor. (Act 4, Scene 5.) 
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Among the Royal possessions which were 
sold at Hampton Court by Oliver Cromwell 
were a great number of the richly-equipped 
beds. Some, however, were retained, and 
Mr. Ernest Law, in his History of Hampton 
Court, quotes the following description of goods 
which was made at Cromwell’s death in 


1659: 


“Tn the Rich Bedchamber, one Bedsted with 
4 Sackcloth bottom, the Furniture of rich 
incardine velvett imbroidered very rich with 
gold and silver conteyning: Three courtines, 
Fower cantoones, deepe vallons and _ bases, 
Fower cupps* of the same velvett and imbroidered 
suitable to the same bed. The ceeler and head- 
cloth of the said bed is of rich cloth of gold 
with inward vallons, cases for the posts and 
lynynes of the curtains and cantoones all of 
the same.’’ 


What a majestic appearance such a bed must 
have presented! The interior all a-shimmer 
with pure gold and its outer curtains a 
blaze of rich cherry red. Oliver would hardly 


1 These “‘ cupps”’ or vases would have plumes of feathers pl 
in them when the bed was in use. s placed 
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care for it himself; it was most likely reserved 
for foreign visitors. 

This bed probably dated from James I 
reign, when such velvet-covered beds were 
used for State visits and other important 
occasions such as the “lying in” of great 
ladies. 

The principal changes in the oak beds of 
the seventeenth century was that the end posts 
were no longer fixed apart from the bed itself, but 
were attached to the foot of the bedstead. The 
carving of the head and frieze was not so deep 
and was not so often decorated with figures. 
It is, however, extremely difficult to give 
actual dates at which certain details came into 
fashion or passed out. As Evelyn says, writing 
of former days, at the end of the seventeenth 
century: “‘the sturdy oaken bedstead and the 
furniture of the house lasted the whole century,” 
and not only were the actual beds lasting, but 
in the country fashions are always slow to 
change and doubtless new beds in country 
districts followed their predecessors closely in 
style. 

When a type of furniture is being made 
for a small circle of very wealthy people, it is 
generally made not only in the finest way, but 
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designed in the most distinctive and typical 
mode of the moment. When, however, the 
fashion spreads among lesser folk the style 
generally becomes less exaggerated and also 
less characteristic of the extremes of fashion. It 
is often carried out by workers who, though 
very skilled, are more inclined to be moved by 
practical considerations than a desire to follow 
the mode closely. They often use earlier 
fashions in ornament and methods of con- 
struction, side by side with later details. 
This is the case with the oak beds of the 
seventeenth century. The extravagance of 
the later Elizabethan mode was gradually 
modified in the examples which were made 
in the following reign on the same lines, 
but with successive alterations in detail. 
Though less striking, they are perhaps on 
the whole more pleasing because of their 
restraint. 

Pleasant to the eye and satisfactory from the 
housewife’s point of view are the beds with 
simple turned posts, often of beech wood. 
Where the silhouette of the turning is well 
considered and not exaggerated, such a four- 
poster is not to be despised. The bulbs are 
large but seldom outrageously so; in most 
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cases the baluster type of turning has been 
resorted to. 

Inlay was still used as decoration of the 
head-piece in combination with carving and 
in similar designs, geometrical patterns built 
up of black and white lines inlaid into the oak 
being favoured, and panels with raised centres 
sometimes decorate the heads of the beds. 
Split baluster and spindle ornament also was 
used rather later in the century. 

Many of the more homely bedsteads ap- 
pear to be rather uninteresting and dull if 
they either have no hangings or unsuitable 
ones. 

Simple oak baluster posts and a plain panelled 
head do not show to good advantage with a pale 
or washed-out set of cotton hangings. They look 
far better with either a rich self-colour moreen or 
other material which possesses some substance, 
or a decided and full-coloured patterned stuff 
of some kind. When they were made, chintzes 
were an expensive luxury mainly reserved for 
fashionable people. 

Smaller bedsteads were made in the seven- 
teenth century in decorative forms, four short 
posts were sometimes placed one at each 


corner, while in others there were no posts 
I 
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at the foot and an ornamental panelled 
head-board only without a tester. In some 
of the beds the mattresses were supported 
by stout wooden rods or laths which drop 
into slots. In others, the rope lacing was still 
used. 

During the early part of the eighteenth 
century comparatively few oak four-posters 
weremade. They were never likely to have been 
made for use by cottagers, and the more well- 
to-do went in for the upholstered bed in a simple 
form, substituting hangings of moreen or check 
linen, for the costly silken fabrics which were 
employed for state beds. These, of course, 
were mostly built up on undecorated wooden 
frames which, when the fabric perished, were 
done away with. 

Such oak bedsteads as were made were 
shadows of the seventeenth century manner. 
Some oak bedsteads with turned oak baluster 
end posts and panelled heads, following the 
ordinary shapes of contemporary panels in 
cupboards were made, especially in Wales and 
the border counties, for farmhouse use. They 
were often hung with blue and white checked 
linen. I was shown the remnants of such a 
bed in a Shropshire farmhouse some time ago, 
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which had had its posts sawn down by the 
father of the present owner. The remainder 
had a very close resemblance to a “stump 
bedstead.”’ 

Towards the middle and at the end of the 
eighteenth century, when wooden posts were 
again fashionable, some oak four-posters were 
made, but they are for the most part clumsy 
adaptations of the mahogany mode and are 
not worth having either for use or for any 
interest that attaches to them, though there 
are exceptions in the shape of slight and 
graceful baluster turned posts. 

It is noticeable that bedsteads of oak never 
attained the enormous height of the upholstered 
beds of the late seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Obviously a panelled oak tester of 
heavy construction—some weighed as much as 
four or five hundredweight—would have been 
dangerously precarious if perched on the top of 
twelve or fourteen feet posts, which was the 
height of some of the tall upholstered beds, 
and they seldom are more than seven or eight 
feet high. 

Oak bedsteads have an interest which is 
hardly surpassed by any other piece of furniture. 
Probably the finest of them were only used on 
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important occasions, such as births, deaths and 
marriages, or the visits of Royalty or other 
great, persons. So for their owners they 
symbolised the acme of domestic life and 
happiness, and for us they are embodiments of 
a beautiful past. 
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CHAPTER VI 


TABLES 


OWN to the end of the fifteenth century 
the ordinary table, as we now know it, 
seems to have been practically un- 

known. The chests which were so useful a 
form of furniture took their place where a small 
stand or support for games, such as chess or 
cards was wanted. For those who could write 
there were special desks properly appointed, 
and books, not being the lightly handled and 
lightly valued possessions of the present day, 
were kept in their appointed place in chest 
or other structure, and when in use seem to 
have been placed on some kind of reading 
desk. 

For meals, a board laid on trestles was the 
usual type of table in use, and in the illumin- 
ated manuscripts of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
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centuries, this is the form which appears. The 
roughness of the timber work was concealed 
by elaborate tablecloths: the board part only 
was called the “‘table.’”’ They could be, and 
were taken down when not required, and being 
strictly utilitarian pieces of furniture seem- 
ingly were never ornamented. 

The lord and lady and the principal guests 
sat at fixed tables on the dais. These were 
about two feet wide, so that waiting could be 
carried on easily from the front. 

A very few of the more solid tables have 
survived, just enough to give us knowledge 
of what they were like and how they were built. 

It is obvious that when the hall was the chief 
room in the house and used not only for meals 
but for recreation and dancing, it was almost 
a necessity that the large tables, which the 
feeding together of the large household entailed, 
should be of a kind which could be taken to pieces 
and removed if occasion required. Capulet 


was referring to these trestles and boards when 
he cried: 


“A hall. A hall! Give room! and foot it 
girls, 

More light ye knaves and turn the tables 
LD, 
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The term ‘‘tables”’ being still used for the 
tops only, the “turn the tables up”’ accurately 
describes what happens when two men, one at 
each end, take hold of the top, drop it on its 
side and lean it up against the wall. 

However, while it would not be difficult for 
the X-shaped stretchers and the light tops 
which they supported, to be carried from 
place to place, the enormously heavy oak 
tables which are still in position at some 
of the ancient seats, were certainly never 
moved from the mansions. They can be 
taken apart if necessary and are held to- 
gether with wooden pegs, the whole being most 
ingeniously constructed so that a man with 
a hammer to knock the pegs in or out can 
erect or dismantle them in a very short 
time. They are built on the same principle 
as the pegged stools on a much larger 
scale. 

During the last part of the sixteenth century 
a different method of dealing with the problem 
of space was introduced. 

Instead of dismantling the table altogether 
when it was not wanted, it was made of smaller 
size and the ends were made to draw out when 
a larger table was wanted. 
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This was made possible because some of the 
tables made after 1550 or thereabouts were of 
the “‘joined”’ build. That is to say, the legs 
were secured by a mortise and tenon joint 
to a rail at the top and were connected 
by a stretcher rail below, the top being 
pegged to the rail. A “joined” table is 
shown in Plate xv 1. This is of oak with 
an elm top, and dates from the sixteenth 
century. 

The draw tables have the expanding ends 
pushed in under the top when not in use, being 
supported when pulled out by long arm- 
like brackets. Sometimes the top is loose and 
simply drops down in between the pull-out 
leaves; in others, it has pegs across the width 
which allow it to rise and fall but permits no 
lateral motion. This system seems to have been 
in use for extending tables until the gate 
principle was introduced. Trestle tables no 
doubt still continued in use for the underlings 
in the common hall. 

In the halls it was still customary (though 
gradually becoming less usual) for the master 
and mistress of the house, with their equals 
and associates, to dine at a high table placed 
on a dais and cutting at right angles across 
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the lines of the tables placed on the floor 
level where the retainers and persons of 
lower degree sat. Service appears to have 
been always from the front of the tables, 
and the eaters sat with their backs to the 
wall on benches or stools, except the head of 
the house, who had a chair. The tables 
were narrow, about two feet being the usual 
width. 

The typical Elizabethan dining-table is 
remarkable for the bulbous mouldings of the 
legs. Huguenots, who took refuge here from 
the persecutions that those of their faith 
suffered in the Netherlands, brought the fashion 
into England, but very few English examples 
have the same puffiness of outline that quite 
spoils their Dutch prototypes to our eyes. 
It is rather curious how the modification 
of Dutch originals has in England always 
been towards a more tense outline. The 
English bulbs seem rather the muscles of a 
trained athlete than the rotundity of a stout 
Mynheer. 

Some of the tables of the period are not 
bulbous but are modelled on the lines of 
columns; such are probably inspired by Italian 
models. 
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The melon-shaped bulbs of Elizabethan tables 
are generally very elaborately carved, and the 
rest of the leg was also richly ornamented, the 
top immediately under the rail being often 
spread out into a capital-like ornament. The 
bulbs were at their largest at the end of the 
sixteenth century and the early years of the 
seventeenth. Those of the earlier tables are 
often carved into acanthus leaves, these are 
perhaps the most attractive. 

The tables of the first half of the seventeenth 
century continued the Elizabethan tradition. 
They were long and narrow, the legs being 
ornamented with bulbs and connected by a 
stretcher rail which was used as a foot-rest. The 
ornament resembling an Ionic capital under 
the frame was discontinued, the bulbs were 
less emphasized, being smaller and less ornate; 
they were often lobed instead of being carved 
with acanthus leaves; some were turned with- 
out any carving. The frames were often 
carved to match or inlaid with black and 
white wood, sometimes with very fine 
chequer work of various woods. See Plate 
XV. 

Some of these tables are fitted with drawer 
extensions, others have plain tops. 
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Some dealers—and other people, too—like to 
call these tables “Refectory Tables.’”’ This is 
especially curious, as they were first made at a 
time when monks and monasteries had passed 
out of English life. The idea is a very deep- 
seated one, however, and the owner of a so- 
called “Refectory Table” is often terribly 
insulted by the suggestion that it was made 
for secular use. 

In describing the evolution of the bulbous leg, 
it must be noticed that it was not at all unusual 
for large bulbs to be made until late in the 
seventeenth century, but they are not typical 
of their actual date. 

The dining-tables of the last half of the 
seventeenth century period were still of the 
draw type, though probably gate-legs were 
used for small parties. The legs are bulbous or 
plainly turned in baluster form. Some tables 
of this time are noticeably Dutch in the portly 
outline of their legs, which are shaped like an 
oil jar, but these appear to represent a passing 
phase, and the larger number of tables continue 
to approximate more and more to the baluster 
type. 

The tables of this period are wider in 
proportion than those of earlier times, and 
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people seem to have sat on both sides of 
them. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century, 
various convenient pieces of furniture were 
introduced which added enormously to the 
comfort of those who could afford them. The 
gate-leg table must have been a delight- 
ful innovation to those accustomed to the 
solid construction of even the lightest game 
tables of former times. The earliest are 
small and the centre part is narrow and is 
supported by two vase-shaped splats, the 
semicircular flaps being supported by moving 
legs. 

Gate tables are rarely of a very large size, 
at any rate few large ones have survived, 
but in contemporary accounts of the visit 
of Cosmo III, Duke of Tuscany, to this 
country, the table on which was spread the 
supper he gave to Charles II receives special 
attention, being clearly a novelty. It was 
oval in form and accommodated seventeen 
guests, so would have to be at least nine feet 
long. 

Some of the early gate-legs have the ugly 
turnings so frequent in Cromwellian chairs, 
but the greatest number of oak gate-legs have 
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either twist turning, which is scarce, or rather 
slight baluster legs like that in Plate xxx. The 
forms of the “gates” are very various, no two 


FIGURE II. 


GATE-LEG TABLE. THE FEET ARE SOMEWHAT UNUSUAL 
RECALLING THE “SpanisH’”’? Foot. LATE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. (V. AND A), 


being exactly alike. They mostly have foot 
rails and some have a small drawer in the 
framing. These are among the later examples. 
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Gate-legs are seldom a long oval. The large 
ones are as a rule broad in proportion and the 
legs sturdy and thick enough, not only to be 
strong but to look it. 

Purchasers of gate tables are warned to beware 
of “gate-legs”’ made up out of old stair balusters, 
with tops made of old wood. The general 
effect is not at all bad, but the proportions 
of the legs are, of course, wrong. The framing 
easily gives them away, however, and no one 
who has taken the trouble to examine a real old 
example would be deceived for a moment. 
Still they are made up in large numbers and 
sold as old, and someone must buy them. 

There seem to be more “fake” gate- 
legs than any other kind of imitation that 
would be in the least dangerous to anyone 
who was interested in old things of a simple 
kind. 

They are useful and picturesque and com- 
paratively easy to make up, and there is a 
good supply of the necessary old component 
parts. 

It is hardly necessary to mention the 
thousands that are new from A to Z, yet 
even these do get themselves passed off as 
antiques. 
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At the beginning of the eighteenth century 
the pad foot came into use for oak tables. A 
great many dining and other tables were made 


FIGURE 12. 


Oak TABLE, RATHER CLUMSILY MADE AFTER A WALNUT 
Move. LATE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


with this foot. The tables mostly have a 
drawer—sometimes two—in the framing, the 
centre part of these tables is about eighteen 
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inches wide, and with the two flaps they can be 
opened out to five foot six or six feet long. 
There was no “draw” or expansion arrange- 
ment beyond the flaps, but the tables were 
often made in sets of two or more, and thus 
any length required could be made up. They 
are generally perfectly plain, as the table cloths 
used were long and covered up the table 
entirely. 

The old tradition of having the table not 
only adjustable in size but easily removed, con- 
tinued in the smaller houses throughout the 
eighteenth century, and these oak flap tables 
were made in great numbers. The flaps are 
held up by the simple contrivance of hinging a 
leg on to the centre framing. The gate with its 
stretchers and elaborate under-works seems to 
have passed quite suddenly with no inter- 
mediate forms, into the far simpler ‘Queen 
Anne”’ type. 

The colour of the wood is often very rich 
where the table has been well kept; otherwise, 
of course, its usage may have affected it in 
various ways. It is wonderful, however, how 
the colour comes back with raw linseed-oil 
and elbow grease. 


The smaller oak flap tables of this period 
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shut up like a card-table, one leg only, as a rule, 
being movable to support the flap which is 
hinged to the under-framing and generally 
shuts on to the top, not down by the sides like 
dining-tables. 

Some very charming dressing or writing- 
tables were made from about 1730 of oak of a 
light colour banded with walnut. They have 


FIGURE 13. 


DRESSING TABLE, OAK BANDED WITH WALNUT 
PIERCED BRASSES. EARLY EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


cabriole legs with pad feet, which are generally 
very well modelled. There are, as a rule, three 
drawers and handsome pierced brass mounts. 
They belong to a class of oak furniture which 
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was made for about fifty years. It was probably 
country made but is extremely well finished, 
and quite different from the naive and uncom- 
prehending version of the current fashions, 
which is all that much of the eighteenth century 
oak furniture attains to. 

The banding is never of the herring-bone 
type, but at right angles to the rim. 

Small oak tripod tables first appear in the 
early eighteenth century. Such a table dating 
from the middle of the eighteenth century 
is seen serving as a tea-table in the cottage 
interior illustrated in Plate xxvu. They 
appear to have filled the place taken earlier 
by the smaller gate-leg and flap tables which 
were so convenient for any temporary need 
for supper, tea or chocolate, or as work- 
tables. 

The supports are generally turned in baluster 
form, but sometimes the pillar is columnar. 
The tops are hinged to the pillars, often by 
means of a wooden pin passing through a block 
on the top of the pillar and through pieces of 
wood screwed to the under side of the top. 
On being turned down the top fastens with an 
iron spring latch working with a thumb piece. 
Practically all tripod tables work thus, but 
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some have got out of order and been screwed 
to remain in position. They are, however, 
easily repaired, and are much more useful when 
the top will tip up. 

The feet are generally of the simple snake’s- 
head type. Such tables are generally soundly 
made, but have no decoration of any kind. 


FIGURE 14. 


A CRICKET TABLE. A USUAL PATTERN 
FOR COTTAGE USE THROUGHOUT THE 
EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES. 


They were made for ordinary domestic use by 
simple minded folk, who probably neither knew 
nor cared anything for style or styles, but 
nevertheless their simple work is far more 
pleasing than much that is more pretentious. 
The best of these tables have very well-shaped 
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tripod supports which seem to have just the 
right spread to get a firm grip of the ground— 
what a golfer would call a ‘good stance.” 
Dumb waiters in three tiers are to be found of 
exactly similar type, and are most useful 
adjuncts in the dining-room of a small house. 
Some of these are of large dimensions, the trays 
being each made with two flaps to fold up when 
not required for use. 

There were a good many small side-tables 
made on strictly utilitarian principles with 
straight legs and rails and stretchers. Enter- 
prising woodworkers have sometimes cut the 
stout square leg into the similitude of a cabriole, 
often with an attempt at ornament on the 
“knee.” Thus treated they appear heavily 
overweighted by the top, and the freshly-cut 
wood shows new even through the stain. They 
are, it must be assumed, more saleable thus or 
the work would not be undertaken, but who 
buys them? 

Small ‘ Cricket” Tables with round tops and 
triangular underframing have been made con- 
tinuously in whitewood and oak since the end 
of the seventeenth century. Such little tables 
are typical examples of the absolutely useful 
furniture which is so difficult to date because 
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there is so little which differs in the matter of 
design. Where the legs are turned it is easier 
to judge the date, as their pattern to some 
extent follows the fashion which prevailed at 
the time they were made. 


CHAPTER VII 


BUFFETS AND Court CUPBOARDS 


HESE pieces of furniture are grouped 
together because they successively 
answered the purpose which is nowa- 
days served by the sideboard. They were 
intended for the setting out and convenient 
disposal of all that was required for the proper 
service of a meal and, to some extent, its 
storage between times in the room where meals 
were served, whether that room was the great 
hall of early times where nobles dined with 
their retainers, the banqueting chamber, or 
the dining kitchen of the late seventeenth 
century and the eighteenth century in manor 
farms and large farmhouses. 
Early Tudor side-tables are extremely scarce 


pieces, not likely to come in the way of any but 
126 
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the exceptionally lucky collector, still one was 
discovered serving as a (very unsatisfactory) 
carpenter’s bench not very long ago, so there 
is always the possibility of such a chance 
occurring again. They are long massive 
tables, narrow in proportion to their length. 
Below the heavy top the space between the 
legs for about half of the height is occupied 
with panelling in which there is sometimes a 
door or doors forming a hutch-like cupboard. 
The panels are decorated either with pierced 
work or linenfold carving. The tops of 
some of these tables are fitted with extension 
leaves. 

They are very likely the pieces of furniture 
which are described in contemporary inventories 
as “‘dressours,’’ on which the kitchen folk placed 
the food ready to be fetched by those appointed 
to carry it to table. 

Plate Xvi I is an example of such a table. 
The top is deeply scored, just as to-day one sees 
the heavy tables on which butchers cut up their 
joints, because no doubt it has been used for 
some similar purpose in bygone days. It is six 
feet five and a half inches long, two feet 
four inches high and two feet one inch 
deep. 
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Many of these tables are very similar in con- 
struction and design to the tables used in 
Churches for the safe bestowal of the Elements 
before Consecration and the Sacred Vessels 
of the Altar, known as a ‘“‘credence table,” 
but these latter are shorter, because natur- 
ally there was not so much to be kept in 
them. 

What is to-day generally called a “buffet” is 
a large side table with a shelf half way down 
and a second shelf about six inches from the 
floor, making three tiers. 

In early Tudor times such pieces were made 
in plain wood, the decoration being supplied 
by the “carpets” or cloths with which they 
were covered and, of course, the beautiful 
vessels which stood on them. Such frames 
have not survived, but have gone the way 
of the plain wooden skeletons on which the 
curtained beds of the time were constructed. 
They probably are included in old inven- 
tories as ‘“‘dressours” or cupboards, the piece 
to-day called a “buffet” being a “cupboard 
without ambries,’’ and what we now call a 
“court cupboard” being a “cupboard with 
ambries.”’ 


The word “‘ambrie,”’ or “ aumbry”’ was used, I 
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think, in the sixteenth century for any enclosed 
partition—in fact for what we should calls, 
cupboard. It has become confused with 
“almonry,” a place where poor men’s doles 
were kept, in the form “almery.” In the 
Domestic Accounts of Henry VIII we get: 
‘“paied to A Joyner for VIII Cupboards some 
with Ambreys and some wt oute.” Also in 
Harleian MSS. rs19-53: “A cuppborde of 
waynscote with ambries” is mentioned. And 
(quoted N.E.D.) Furn. Hen. VIII Dom., Arch. 
Til. 135: ‘A cupboard with ij small ambries 
init”? 

It is extremely difficult among the various 
spellings and different usages to decide exactly 
what is intended by the different contemporary 
names of pieces of furniture. Happily it does 
not very greatly matter to us whether a parti- 
cular piece would have been called by a “‘joyner”’ 
of Henry VIII’s time ‘“‘a dresser” or a “cup- 
board without ambries,’’ and we can call it a 
“buffet” if we like, or a “sideboard”’ if we 
prefer that term. 

That illustrated in Plate xvi is a very 
simple example and somewhat coarse in exe- 
cution, dating from the second half of the 
seventeenth century, 
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The Court Cupboard' in its most typical 
form has a large cupboard below enclosed by 
two doors. Above this is an open shelf with, 
somewhat set back from the front, a smaller 
cupboard. 

In the most characteristic pieces, this has a 
narrow front, the sides spreading out to meet 
the full width at the back. These are sometimes 
called ‘‘angle cupboards.” 

The top, which overhangs this cupboard, is 
upheld at the front of the sides by ornamental 
supports which vary according to the period. 
The Court Cupboard with the enclosed doors 
below is, by some writers, the only style 
so-called, all those which are open below 
being included as “buffets.” Those cupboards 
which have the enclosed lower part appear to 
be somewhat later in date than the “buffet” 
form. 

Between the open buffet with no enclosing 
doors and the complete court cupboard with its 
two tiers of cupboards, there are many inter- 
mediate forms. A considerable number have a 


recessed cupboard above and an open shelf 


t It seems as if the ‘‘ Court Cupboard” of Shakespeare’s day 
must have been—sometimes, at all events—a much more movable 
thing than the very massive piece of furniture now so called which 
would, with its contents, be almost impossible to clear away 
quickly, 
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below. In some the cupboard of the upper 
tier is simply a set back rectangular one of the 
same length as the lower part but about half the 
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FIGURE 15. 
OAK SIDETABLE, EARLY SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
(RESTORED) V. AND A 
height, and there are many other minor varieties, 
but they all have a family likeness. Many 
of those with large and important cupboards 
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below appear to be later than those in which 
this feature does not predominate, though 
this is not invariably the case. 

A small sideboard of a somewhat hybrid 
character is illustrated in Fig. 15. This, it 
will be noted, has pendants instead of baluster- 
turned supports and a small hutch-like cup- 
board below. 

The Welsh cupboard, known as_ the 
“Cwbbwrdd Tridarn,” i.e. “ the cupboard in 
three parts,” is similar to a court cupboard 
but has an extra tier, and instead of the supports 
between the shelves there are as a rule pendants 
of turned wood, the top being supported by the 
recessed cupboard. 

It will be seen that Court Cupboards were 
extremely practical for their purpose. Silver 
cups and other valuables could be placed 
in the ambries for safe keeping between 
meals and brought out when required with 
a minimum of trouble, the top and the 
recessed ledge being available for  dis- 
play. ' 

The central opening of the recessed cup- 
board is far more practical than two doors 
opening right and left. If doors open the 
whole length of the shelf, they are apt to 
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sweep off anything set on the ledge on to 
the floor. 

It was not usual to put either cups or 
glasses on the table at meals, the guests 
called for drink when they required it, the cup 
being then replaced on the “cup board” or 
*“buffet.’’: 

These cupboards differ. enormously as to 
their ornamentation and finish. 

The really fine examples of buffets and other 
forms of ‘“‘cup-boards” mark the culminating 
point of splendour in oak furniture, as 
they date from the last period when oak 
was the finest material used for English 
furnishing. Plate xIx is a very well-pro- 
portioned and_pleasantly-decorated example. 
Both the inlay and the carving which enrich 
the piece are well executed without being 
overdone. 

The design of the carving is mostly borrowed 
(with modifications) from classical models, 


t As for drink, it is usually filled in pots, goblets, jugs and bowls 
of silver in noblemen’s houses; also in fine Venice glasses of all 
forms. . . . All which notwithstanding are seldom set on the 
table, but each one, as necessity urgeth, calleth for a cup of such 
drink as him listeth to have, so that when he hath tasteth of it, he 
delivereth the cup again to someone of the standers by, who, 
making it clean by pouring out the drink that remaineth, restoreth 
it to the cupboard from whence he fetched the same,—Harrison’s 
Description of Britain, 1577-89. 
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probably through Flemish sources, the guilloche 
and the acanthus being perhaps the most 
frequently-used devices, but in the more 
elaborate pieces the carvers revelled in the 
number of designs at their disposal and 
varied the patterns in use on different parts. 
The centres of panels were often inlaid 
with a rather florid design, such as a vase 
with a plant form issuing from it with 
stems so much curved as to be almost 
arabesques. 

Inlay was often used both as borders and for 
the centres of panels. Borders when inlaid were 
generally formal in treatment and composed of 
fairly large pieces let into the bed of the solid 
wood; probably those borders which are entirely 
covered with pieces of wood fitting closely 
together without showing the ground are a little 
later than those actually let into the oak. 
Curiously the lower tier cup-board is almost 
always plain or nearly so, even when the top 
is elaborate. 

By far the most notable feature of these 
cupboards is the melon-shaped bulb of the 
supports of the open shelf. They are so dis- 
tinctive that the few pieces which lack them 
seem colourless. 
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The lower part of the bulb is generally 
decorated with acanthus and the upper part 
either with nulling or an adaptation of the 
acanthus. 

The cup-boards of pure Elizabethan design 
are rare pieces, and were no doubt made only 
for the Royal Palaces and the great houses of 
the nobility and very wealthy members of the 
merchant class. 

By the first half of the seventeenth century, 
Court Cupboards were in general use, and con- 
siderable numbers of those which were then 
made, have survived to our times. 

They are, on the whole, less elaborate than 
their predecessors, the whole trend in oak furni- 
ture of the time being towards a simpler treat- 
ment, perhaps, being made for the display of 
silver, they were a little slower in showing this 
than furniture having a strict utilitarian pur- 
pose. 

Plate x1x shows a Court Cupboard of oak 
decorated with carving and inlaid with light 
and dark woods. It is dated 1610. 

The ornamentation is all confined to the 
upper tier, thus carrying out the old idea of 
splendid silver and gilt cups decorating the 
plain stout oak chest. 
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It is difficult to lay down a general rule as to 
when certain forms of decoration came into 
vogue, and it is impossible to give a date for 
their passing. 

Turned canopy supports without any carv- 
ing may, however, safely be put down as 
being of seventeenth century origin. Carving, 
however, was used on the bulbs of many pieces 
throughout the first half of the seventeenth 
century, perhaps later, but the bulbs were 
not nearly so large as on the earlier cup- 
boards. 

The element of exaggerated curves had 
passed away. The outline of the bulb being 
almost straight for a considerable part of its 
depth. 

The drawing of the acanthus carving was 
much more accurate in its curves in the 
better examples than during the Elizabethan 
period, in fact more exactitude in all details 
was practised, resulting in a certain prim- 
ness of effect even in quite elaborate ex- 
amples. 

The designs of the inlay both of panel centres 
and banding was on the whole more formal. 
Geometrical designs built up out of straight 
lines arranged to interlace were much used for 


PLATE XIX. 


Court CupBoarD DATED 1610. (V.& A.) See page 133. 
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panel centres, though, of course these were not 
a novelty, having been a favourite decoration 
in Elizabethan pieces; while chequer bands 
of alternate pieces of dark and light inlay, 
which had also been used to a considerable 
extent in Elizabethan times, were even more 
popular in the seventeenth century. Formal 
inlaid designs of a floral kind were also used, 
especially perhaps at the beginning of the 
period. 

The split turned baluster was beginning to be 
used, at first tentatively, but towards the end of 
the period freely, both cut in half for applying 
to the stiles and elsewhere, and in quarters 
used as a kind of moulding at the sides of the 
panels. 

Court cupboards were naturally not so much 
in request during the period of the Common- 
wealth as in the preceding years. Much 
silver plate was gone—melted to supply the 
needs of the two factions—and probably 
there was not much display of what was left. 
The Court cupboard continued to be made, 
however, but with less elaboration, the front 
supports to the canopy often being omitted, 
she corners being finished with a turned 
pendant. 
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The upper cupboard with the canted sides is 
seldom found in mid-seventeenth century pieces, 
the greater number having a shallow cupboard 
which opens with two doors. Perhaps being 
now made in many cases for homelier use, 
this portion was meant for the storage of linen, 
when the square shape would, of course, be 
more useful than it would have been in 
earlier days when cups and bowls were the 
objects stored. Plate xxvul illustrates a 
beautiful and somewhat unusual Court cup- 
board of the late seventeenth century. The 
hinges are modern. The mace-like supports 
to the canopy give great individuality and 
are, I think, characteristic of pieces from the 
Eastern counties. 

The Cwbbwrdd Tridarn or Welsh _ three- 
tiered version of the court cupboard continued 
to be made in Wales and on the Welsh border 
until the eighteenth century. In fact, a plain 
farmhouse type was made even in the last 
century; as it was such an extremely practical 
form for its purpose it was an extremely long- 
lived style. 

These late examples follow the conventional 
type, the decoration generally consisting of a 
little shallow carving and the mouldings of 
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rails and stiles; sometimes they are perfectly 
plain. There are generally pendants on the 
second tier, but sometimes where the drop 
pendant has not superseded them, simple 
turned legs support the canopy. A lozenge 
or a quatrefoil is often incised on the panel 
centres, which are less deeply recessed than 
in earlier pieces. 

Of course one sometimes comes across a piece 
dated in the eighteenth century which is in 
decoration and construction very little different 
from one perhaps a century older. In country 
districts fashions change very slowly, and it is 
easy to imagine that a girl leaving her home 
to get married would often be given a cupboard 
to contain her linen. What better model could 
the joiner have than the cupboard her mother 
had when she married? This in its turn 
having been copied from her mother’s? So the 
model, being based on utility, would persist 
with slight modifications from generation to 
generation. 

The farmhouse version which, in its simpler 
fashion, became the principal store cupboard 
of the dining kitchen, has its lower part taken 
up with numerous cupboards, which later 
have drawers interspersed among them, and 
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gradually loses its original characteristics, 
merging into the Welsh ‘‘dresser’” with 
cupboards below, and an overhanging canopy 


with pendants and small side cupboard 
above. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


DRESSERS AND SIDE TABLES OF THE SECOND 
HALF OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


E must look for the origin of the 
term “dresser” in the word “dress,” 
usedy.asie’ display:’<ors‘*seti out; 

rather than in the sense of “to cook food.’ 

What we now call a dresser is a kind of side 
table with a high back with shelves for plates 
and dishes. The earlier dressers had no fixed 
back: they were more in the nature of a side 
table, but on these there has in a great many 
cases been fixed in later years a back of the 
regulation eighteenth century pattern, which 
sometimes is very confusing to owners of such 
pieces. 

There is another kind of dresser very common 
in Wales which is a direct descendant of the 
court cupboard. 

141 
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Instead of the table with legs of the side 
table or buffet dresser, there are cupboards with 
doors. The plate shelves are fairly deep and_at 
each end there is a small enclosed cupboard. 
The top hangs over in a way suggestive of the 
canopy of the prototype and at the corner there 
are pendants of a small and simple type. (See 
Plate. Xxv..2). 

It is clearly a development of the ‘Court 
Cupboard”’ idea, only at the date when these 
dressers were made the objects which were 
kept on them were no longer cups but plates, 
and the accommodation is arranged for this 
purpose. 

It was usual in Wales many years ago to 
keep dishes or large platters on the top shelves, 
the top rim of the plates leaning forward 
against the “curtain” of the cornice, thus 
displaying the pattern of the china plates or 
the lustre of the pewter, and preventing dust 
from settling on them. 

Seventeenth century side-table dressers have 
two, three or more drawers let into the frieze. 
The front legs are generally simply turned. 
The back legs are rectangular as a rule. The 
fronts of the drawers are ornamented with 
applied mouldings. In the richer examples 
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split baluster and split spindle ornaments are 
applied to the frame. In many cases where 
there are now no such ornaments, examination 
will disclose that they were there formerly, 
but have disappeared in the course of time, 
as evidenced by small holes or shanks of 
nails. 

These dresser tables have wooden knob 
handles or brass pear-drop handles and round 
escutcheons. The escutcheons and the back 
plates of the handles have scalloped edges and 
are slightly pierced. They are fixed in position 
by hand-made iron nails. 

Plate xvi 2 shows a rather unusual example 
of a dresser or sideboard of the second half 
of the seventeenth century. It is decorated 
somewhat differently from many of the dressers 
of this period, as the applied ornament, instead 
of being plainly turned, is also carved. It also 
has carved brackets—an uncommon feature, 
otherwise it is typical of the backless dresser 
of the period. 

The drop handles were in most cases originally 
attached by means of a doubled wire passed 
through the loop and opened out behind—a 
very precarious method, and the wire has 
generally been replaced by a strip of metal 
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which can be made secure by means of nails 
through the ends. 

Some dressers have small wooden handles 
which are apparently original, and owners of 
such pieces would be well advised to have expert 
opinion before replacing wood knobs with 
reproduction brasses, as is often done. Far 
better leave the wooden knobs if they are old 
ones. Old knobs were often rather small and 
faceted. They were not like the modern chest- 
of-drawer knob with its stodgy, round, flattened 
ball. 

Some side tables with turned legs have 
plain fronts to the drawers, but are otherwise 
similar. In a few cases these are contemporary 
with those with enriched fronts, but most of 
them are later. The probable date may often 
be assigned to plain dressers by examining the 
handles. ‘“‘Peardrop”’ handles seem to have 
ceased to be used at once when bail handles 
came into use at the end of the seventeenth 
century. 

The first fifty years of the eighteenth century 
is the period when the finest dressers with 
backs were made. 

The typical Queen Anne dresser has a fine 
upstanding plate rack with a deep cornice 
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top, with or without cupboards and pigeon- 
holes. The table part is fairly wide, the 
drawers are generally deep. The legs are 
of the cabriole type with hoof or pad feet. 
Cabriole legs on oak chairs and tables are 
not a success as a rule, the brittle nature of 
oak across the grain rendering a thick ‘‘ankle”’ 
a necessity if a break is to be avoided. This, 
of course, does not apply when on the larger 
scale of a dresser leg, and they are generally 
very well modelled, with a generous sweep and 
good curves. The drawer fronts are plain. 
The small cupboard doors, if any, have often 
shaped, raised mouldings, or are cut in the 
form of an arch shutting into an arch-shaped 
moulding. Sometimes, too, they have enclosed 
bases like that in Plate xx 2. 

The cornice is sometimes cut into frets 
and sometimes into sweeping ogee curves. 
Rather later, about 1730, elaborate piercing 
and cockscomb ornament were employed. 

Some very attractive dressers of this period 
are made of rich honey-coloured oak edged with 
cross bands of walnut. The brass handles, if 
original, of this period have a cartouche-shaped 
back-plate of rather large size. At first these 
were solid, the later patterns are pierced and 
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rather large. At the middle of the century the 
plain bail handle with two small oval plates 
was used. These are all secured by screw eyes 
and bolts. 

Enclosed dressers of the first half of the 
eighteenth century often have solid cupboard 
doors with raised panels with shaped heads. 
Sometimes there are two small cupboards or 
two or three drawers between the large cup- 
boards, but each example is different in its 
arrangement, being made in most cases, I 
expect, to the orders of the house mistress to 
suit her personal needs as to such details. An 
early and handsome example is illustrated on 
Plate|xx:2: 

Akin to these dressers are the “‘bread-and- 
butter cupboards,” a farmhouse piece of furni- 
ture which derives very closely from the Court 
cupboard in its construction, though certainly 
not intended for the same purpose. These 
are generally plainly-made pieces of furniture 
in which the lower part is divided in two bya 
solid shelf, the front of which comes through 
and forms a rail. These two parts are variously 
subdivided into cupboards. Above, there is a 
shallower cupboard leaving a ledge. The whole 
is surmounted by a cornice which is not infre- 
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qently carved with some simple pattern. Initials 
and a date are often added. Small pendants 
below the cornice show clearly that these are 
near, though poor, relations of the Elizabethan 
Court cupboard. They are, however, very use- 
ful pieces of furniture for the hall of a country 
cottage, absorbing all the rugs, caps, motor 
gloves and such things into separate compart- 
ments, where they may be found when wanted 
instead of disappearing once and for all into the 
depths of a chest. The true “bread-and-butter 
cupboard” should have turned balusters let 
into one of the doors or sides or have a pierced 
design in the panels. 

The workers in oak were, at the middle of the 
eighteenth century, quite out of touch with the 
makers of fashionable furniture—the “cabinet 
makers” of the day—with their constant search 
for novelty. The oak dressers only very rarely 
contained a hint of the Chinese, Classical or 
Gothic tastes which influenced the fashions of 
the mahogany furniture of the time; they are 
extremely plain, with turned legs as a rule, 
though some of them have plain rectangular 
legs, and there is very often a “pot-board”’ 
about six inches off the ground on which a 
further supply of the heavier articles could be 
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kept. Generally the only attempt at decoration 
is the piercing of the cornice. There is often a 
cock beading round the drawers of the better- 
made pieces. They have the great advantage 
that in a room in use surrounded by other 


FIGURE 16. 


FARMHOUSE DRESSER. First HatF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


furniture akin to them, they look infinitely 
better than they do in a shop. 

The handles are of the bail type with two 
small round or oval backplates. 
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As the century approached its close some of 
the dressers were rather more ornamental, 
being made with thermed legs and mahogany 


FIGURE 17. 


FARMHOUSE DRESSER. MID. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


banding round the drawers, and shells and other 
oval medallions inlaid on the cupboard doors. 
The cornices were generally perfectly straight 
and plain. 
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The brasses on this kind of dresser were of 
the kind which has a stamped oval backplate 
and a bail handle. These dressers are not 
interesting, having a distressingly “genteel’”’ 
appearance. 

Throughout the eighteenth century plate- 
racks without the table part were made in 
similar styles to those which formed part of the 
dresser. In these the side supports of the shelves 
are generally carried a few inches below the 
bottom shelf and shaped into simple finials. 
Probably these were made to be hung on 
portions of wall where a projecting table would 
be in the way. 


CHAPTER IX 


SETTLES 


to have been very often part of the fix- 
tures of a room and their backs to have 
followed the usual panelling of the time very 
closely both as to construction and decoration. 
A seat fixed to the woodwork of the wall was a 
very obvious convenience where numerous people 
had to be accommodated in a limited space, 
such as in inns and other places of public resort. 
A few still exist, rare survivals of the changes 
and chances of the passage of time, but most 
have been swept away during alterations and 
the rearrangements of rooms made from time 
to time to suit the requirements of successive 
periods. 
The greater number of settles which exist 
at the present day are of the type which is 
151 
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movable and therefore more likely to be 
transferred to another sphere of usefulness when 
no longer wanted in its original position. These 
backed seats, in smallish sizes, were probably 
more usual in medieval times than might be 
imagined. A low-backed example is shown in 
a wood carving, in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, of the blessed Virgin and Saint 
Anne which enables us to judge their exact 
appearance. 

Movable settles were made to fulfil a distinct 
purpose. They were not only intended as 
seats but as screens which would cut the occu- 
pants off, not so much from the company of 
their fellows, as from the biting draughts and 
cold winds which made the large rooms, with 
the badly-fitting doors and windows of the 
times, anything but comfortable on a winter 
day. 

Settles provided a cosy nook where, after a 
long journey or hard days in the open either at 
work or sport, the evening could be spent in 
warmth and comfort. 

A typical settle has a panelled back, and in 
many of them the space beneath the seat is 
filled in with panelling, so as to protect the feet 
and legs as well as the back, from draughts. 


PLATE XXI. 


SETTLES. 


1. Simple 17th Century type. See page 155. 
2. Cushioned Settle. Early 18th Century. See page 158. (Messrs. Phillips, Ltd. Hitchin.) 
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Such settles are made on very much the same 
lines as a Gothic chair largely extended laterally. 
This construction was continued long after it 
had been given up for chairs, as long, in fact, 
as settles were made, its adoption or not being 
no doubt decided by the situation for which 
the seat was intended. If the settle was to be 
placed more or less close up to a wall, or other- 
wise protected, it was unnecessary to have the 
chest-like base; on the other hand, if it stood 
in front of a fire, the draught up the chimney 
chilled the feet and legs of the occupants 
unless the space between seat and Ave was 
filled in. 

Settles that can be plausibly ascribed to the 
reign of Elizabeth are extremely rare. These 
early settles, which were, of course, made by the 
same workmen who made chests, have much in 
common with them. The front and back are 
panelled in exactly the same way as the chests, 
being decorated with carving and inlay; the 
design and workmanship do not, as a rule, 
attain the highest level of workmanship of the 
time, and we may perhaps judge from this that 
they did not find a place in the rooms of state. 

From the reign of James I and throughout 
the seventeenth century settles became more 
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and more numerous, and the greater number 
of interesting specimens date from _ this 
period. 

The settles of the first half of the century 
were often decorated with carving and inlay. 
Where they are dated one is often surprised to 
find the date much later than would have been 
ascribed to them judging from the style of 
decoration alone. It appears possible that in 
some cases they were decorated to correspond 
with an earlier “master’s” chair which had 
previously been the only backed seat in the 
hall where they were placed. 

Some of the richer examples are carved nearly 
all over except the seat, inlay being also intro- 
duced in the backs and the rails and stiles. 
Such settles are extremely handsome but are 
really too “busy” and cut up in effect to be 
entirely pleasing, except to those whose taste 
lies in the direction of the very ornate. 

In my opinion the settles of the same period, 
whose beauty consists in well-chosen wood 
shown off to perfection in the finely pro- 
portioned panels, and just saved from severity 
by a slight amount of carving on the frieze 
or in the centre of the panels, are far more 
beautiful. 
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The arms of these settles follow the same lines 
as do those of the chairs of the same period, 
being cut out of the plank in a shailow S curve, 
starting from the back with a few inches 
horizontal or nearly so, then descending 
towards the front supports, which are turned. 
Plate xxI is a simple settle which dates 
probably from the seventeenth century, but 
similar seats were made until well into the 
eighteenth century. 

Settle seats are very often made to open box- 
wise, being hinged a few inches from the back. 
In many cases the box opening appears to be an 
after-thought, and a good number of early 
settles are only panelled at the back as far as the 
seat, the front being panelled from the seat to 
the floor or within an inch or two of it. 

A curious form of settle, which is a hybrid 
between a table and a settle, was probably made 
for use in a small room and admirably fulfils 
its purpose as a dining-table for five or six 
persons if used as intended, i.e. the guests should 
sit at the side farthest from the fire and at the 
ends, and all service should take place from the 
front. When the meal is concluded the table 
top can be turned down and a comfortable 
fireside seat is at once produced. If people sit 
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on both sides of the table the settle has to be 
too far from the fire for winter comfort. 

The arms of these settles are set straight so as 
to support the table in a level position. 

Plate xxi1 shows a fine example of a table 
settle which dates from the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The illustration shows 
clearly the simple method by which the change 
from seat to table can be effected instantly. 
Originally the feet were no doubt formed by 
the extended stiles which are, however, now 
worn away, doubtless by contact with a 
damp floor. 

Such pieces were no doubt made for unpre- 
tentious people, and are simply designed and 
only slightly ornamented. The legs and arm 
supports are turned, and a band of incised 
carving on the underside of the table shows as 
a frieze when the back is turned up to form a 
table. Similar carving is to be seen on the 
stretcher rails below in some cases. 

I know of a settle table of this kind which had 
for very many years remained in use as a table. 
An additional pin had fixed the back down 
permanently. It differed from that illustrated 
in Plate xxi in that the somewhat similar orna- 
mentation, instead of being on a separate piece 
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of wood at the back between the arms, was 
carved on the planks forming the back, which 
shut down closely to the seat. It stood in a 
corner and was used as a table until a chance 
remark of a servant at “spring cleaning ”’ time on 
the curious fact that it was decorated on the 
under side, led to further examination and the 
owner was delighted to find it was convertible 
into a settle. 

The “bacon cupboard” is another of the 
pieces which served two purposes. These curi- 
ous settles have high backs which are formed 
of cupboards which open to the front over the 
seat. This seems curiously inconvenient, especi- 
ally as the seat also forms a box. There must 
have been some special reason for making them 
thus, as they are not uncommon in the North of 
England. I have seen a similar cupboard 
in Wales in which the cupboard opened out- 
wards at the back. Both the back of the settle 
and the cupboard doors were perforated, and the 
damp garments hung in it overnight were warm 
and dry by next morning, as this settle stood 
before the fireplace. 

I have always had some doubt whether 
the Yorkshire settles of this kind may not have 
had some other use than for bacon. In inns, 
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for instance, it would be a comforting idea 
to a traveller in unknown regions to know 
that he was sitting on his valuable bags 
while his travelling coat was securely shut up 
behind him, but they certainly were in some 
cases used for storing bacon latterly. See 
Plate xxv. 

The typical settles of the latter part of the 
seventeenth century have plain panels of rectan- 
gular outline with raised centres. They are 
sometimes inlaid with an arch or some such 
simple design. Carving is not usual, and they 
are often open below the seat, having turned 
legs—often four—in front and plain square 
ones behind. 

The back is often set to slope back, and the 
arms are set in lower than was the case earlier, 
so that there is not much slope towards the arm 
supports. 

By the eighteenth century the settle had 
quite ceased to be treated as an ornamental 
piece of furniture. It was made strictly for use 
and therefore well and strongly built. 

It was much like the late seventeenth century 
settle, having a panel back and most usually 
legs instead of a panelled front. In some cases 
the seat was upholstered. The panels often 
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have rounded or shaped tops. The legs of most 
of the plainer settles are turned and connected 
by a foot rail, but some have cabriole legs of a 
sort. This leg is never a great success in oak 
and they always seem clumsy and thick. Oak, 
though tough under breaking strain if cut or 
cleft with the line of growth, is apt to break 
when cut across the grain, so the curves 
have to be modified to attain strength, and 
there is a corresponding loss of grace and 
charm. 

The back legs are usually square, but some- 
times splayed backwards a little. 

Settles continued to be made in oak through- 
out the eighteenth century for farmhouses and 
inns. As there was no demand for such pieces 
from the leisured classes they underwent few 
modifications in design. A square panelled back 
supported by square or baluster turned legs 
satisfied the simple tastes of the users. At the 
end of the century the legs are thermed in some 
cases and other indications show that they belong 
to a late period. 

In many cases late settles are simply built 
up out of planks nailed together, the arms being 
solid. So-called ‘“‘settles’”’ are also to be found 
which have been made up out of church pews 
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when these have been discarded in favour of 
chairs. 

Late Georgian settles were often made of 
soft wood and painted, being framed up into 
simple panels and having solid ends shaped as 
armrests. 
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CHESTS OF DRAWERS AND BUREAUX 


HESTS of drawers came into use in 

Cc England in the seventeenth century, 

and few of those which survive were 

made earlier than 1660 or thereabouts, though 

single tier drawers had been inserted in pieces 
of furniture rather earlier perhaps. 

They must have been an immense conveni- 
ence, as the ordinary lidded chest has many 
disadvantages as a place of storage for small and 
fragile articles and for things in everyday use, as 
of course, those objects which were laid in first 
could only be removed by turning out every- 
thing that had been put in on the top of them. 
The “purse” or ‘‘till” had long been used as a 
receptacle for small objects, and the mule chest 
with its two drawers below is also an effort in the 
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direction of easy storage, but they were at best 
only a compromise. 

Most of the earliest chests of drawers seem to 
have been made in walnut and do not concern 
us, but the oak cabinets of Charles II’s reign 
seem to provide the immediate ancestors of the 
chests of drawers with applied mouldings, the 
earliest of which are nearly their contem- 
poraries. 

These very early ‘‘chests with drawers” seem 
to have been used as cabinets for the safe-keeping 
of art treasures, letters and documents, and other 
valued small possessions more than for ordinary 
domestic purposes, chests being still used for 
the storage of clothes. They are very elaborate 
and ornate pieces and are often ornamented with 
applications of exotic woods, inlay of bone and 
ivory, glued on bosses of various shapes, and 
split balusters and spindles. 

They differ considerably in detail but are 
clearly Italian ininspiration. They are extremely 
scarce pieces and were probably made for the 
great houses of the time, so were hardly likely 
to have been plentiful, even at the date they 
were made. 

Most of them are said to be of post-Restoration 
date, but there are some dated examples of 
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CHEST WITH DRAWERS DATED 1653. (V. & A.) See page 162. 
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cabinet chests and spice cupboards decorated 
in this way which were made about 1650. 
My opinion is that many of them date from 
the reign of Charles I. 

The example illustrated (Plate xx) is 
typical of this kind of decoration, and being 
dated 1653, gives us a useful guide as to the 
period of others of the same class. The effect 
of the inlay of ivory and mother-of-pearl 
combined with the dark-toned oak, rich chest- 
nut and black ebony, though somewhat “‘ busy,” 
is rich and dignified. 

Rather later chests of drawers with open 
fronts not enclosed with doors were made 
in large numbers. They are elaborately 
decorated with applied mouldings mitred 
fantastically so as to form intricate patterns. 
The decoration is carried out entirely in 
oak. 

A few of the earliest of these chests of drawers 
have the curved applied mouldings and convex 
drawer fronts which are found on the chests 
with drawers of an earlier date, but they are 
few and far between. Most of them have the 
straight run mouldings which were easier and 
cheaper to make. Such considerations of 
economical construction weighed little with 
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the makers of the earlier oak furniture, but 
these date from the time when furniture 
which was made for those who could give carte 
blanche orders regardless of cost was being 
made in walnut. 

The drawers are arranged in various ways, 
often deep and shallow drawers alternate. The 
earlier arrangements do not include two small 
drawers in the top tier, as a rule. The conven- 
tional and most useful arrangement consisting 
of a large long drawer at the bottom, each 
succeeding tier being shallower and two or three 
small drawers occupying the top tier, is seldom 
found in the earlier of these chests. 

The feet are sometimes of the bun or onion type. 
Bracket feet are often found but appear on 
simpler examples only, or as replacements. The 
carcases are generally framed up like the lidded 
chests and an added moulding is fixed on the 
partitions between the drawers. The drawers 
often slide in grooves cut in the carcase by 
means of bearers attached to the sides. These, 
however, have often worn out and been replaced 
by runners of other kinds. Traces of them 
having been there originally are, however, 
practically always to be found in genuine early 
examples. 
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The handles and escutcheons are of brass, 
“peardrops”’ being used to pull out the drawers. 
They were originally attached by wires doubled 
over the hole in the drop and passed through the 
drawer and spread out inside. This soon pulled 


FIGuRE 18. 


Oak CHEST OF DRAWERS ON STAND. THE 
ARRANGEMENT OF THE APPLIED MOULD- 
INGS VARIES WITH EACH TIER. PEAR-DROP 
HANDLES, LaTE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


out and has generally been replaced by a strip 
of metal. Knobs of wood were also used for 
the same purpose and in some cases, of course, 
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these have been replaced later by brasses of 
varying types, generally with bail handles of 
some kind. The wooden knobs, of course, 
leave their traces in the shape of a large 
hole. ‘“‘Peardrops’”” needed only a_ small 
hole, but when they have been replaced by 
knobs the wires will often be found to have left 
a groove where they have been hammered flat 
against the wood of the inside of the drawers. 

The Queen Anne oak chest of drawers is 
generally extremely plain. The most pleasing 
examples are those in which the front is diver- 
sified by the arrangement of the drawers which 
vary in size. In some a small cupboard or deep 
drawer with a curved top occupies a central 
position, two or three tiers of small drawers 
fitting the space on each side of it. On the 
top of this a shallow long drawer extends 
the whole length of the chest. When the oak 
is a nice rich colour the brass handles and 
escutcheons make such pieces quite decorative. 
The carcase is generally dovetailed, and the 
whole has an air of being well and carefully 
made. 

A very pretty form of chest of drawers which 
came into vogue at this time is the high-boy or 
chest-on-stand. Even the plainest oak or elm 
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in this style looks quite well, especially if it 
has the original large brasses with fretted back 
plates. The top portions of these pieces of 
furniture are of the ordinary shape, often with 
three top drawers, but they are mounted on a 
stand with cabriole legs. In the upper part of 


FIGURE 19. 


Biack PAINTED EL_M HicuH-Boy. 
EarLy EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


the stand there are generally three drawers and 
the frame is cut into a waved outline with 
pleasing curves. 

Similar but less attractive are the low-boys, 
on lower parts containing two or three drawers 
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which stand on simple bracket-feet or elongated 
“‘onion”’ ball feet. 

In some cases these appear to have been 
evolved from high-boys of which the legs have 
perished in the course of usage, but others are 
original. 

Double chests of the Queen Anne period are 
not common in oak. 

Bureaux make their appearance in oak and 
elm at about this time, and have so much in 
common with chests of drawers that they may 
well be dealt with here. 

They were, apparently, pieces which were not 
in ordinary use by the people for whom most oak 
furniture was made at this date; still a few are 
to be found. The writing slab turns down in 
the usual way and there is generally a nest of 
pigeon-holes and drawers at the back. The 
fronts of the small drawers are shaped out of 
solid wood, into a concave curve, and those at 
the side project beyond those in the centre. 
The pigeon-holes are, as a rule, grouped on each 
side of a little cupboard with a rounded top. 
A few have a well, that is to say, a sunk recep- 
tacle below the surface in front of the little 
cupboard and drawers. The cover to this is a 
loose piece of wood which slides back under the 
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drawers when the contents were required. Itisa 
plan which has many disadvantages and was 
soon abandoned. 

Some writing-desks or tables are made to 
drop into a rabbeted stand. I am writing at 
a curious country-made writing table of this 
date, which is exactly similar to a walnut 
bureau of the period as to the top, but it 
is made of elm painted black and has only 
two drawers. It was probably made to stand 
on a table. 

Elm was much used at this time where 
lighter furniture was desired than could be 
made of oak. 

It is extremely difficult to generalise about the 
plainer furniture of this time. Tradition still 
carried the craftsmen on in the old way more 
or less where furniture of the older types was 
concerned, but when new types were to be 
made it is obvious that even good workmen were 
much at sea. Very likely in many cases they 
may never have seen the kind of thing they 
were required to make and had to rely on the 
instructions of a customer who himself was 
somewhat vague. 

Hence we find a number of individual, some- 
what naive pieces which are interesting and—to 
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use that very overworked word—quaint in their 
arrangements and proportions. 

The oak chests of drawers of the early 
Georgian period are plain commodious pieces, 
seldom rising above the strictly useful. Yet 
in their way they are pleasant possessions 
because they are often very well made and 
the drawers work smoothly, being made of 
sound wood and carefully fitted. The only 
adornment in addition to the figure of the 
wood—which is often noticeably fine—is a cross 
band of walnut. 

The carcases are strongly made, being dove- 
tailed. The corners are occasionally canted 
and fluted, which is a sign of a piece which 
has been made for a person of some consider- 
ation; such are often handsome pieces of 
furniture. 

The feet are of the bracket kind, sometimes 
plain and sometimes of the ogee type. 

The brasses are almost always plain bails, with 
small round or oval plates. 

The double chest gave much more storage 
room than the single chest, but it is not nearly 
such a convenient piece of furniture as either 
the low-boy or high-boy. It is almost impossible 
to remove anything from the top drawers 
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without the use of a step-ladder. They are, 
however, handsome pieces of furniture, and 
are often found with canted corners, which 
are fluted. The cornice is sometimes decorated 
with dentils or applied frets of a simple kind. 
They sometimes have bureau fittings in the 
lower part and must have been made for the 
sitting-rooms of the better type of farmhouse, 
or perhaps a country rectory would boast 
such a piece in the study where the good man 
ruled his flock and settled the destinies of the 
parish. 

Bureaux without tops in oak are fairly 
plentiful and some of these early Georgian 
pieces are charming, being very well finished and 
beautifully proportioned. 

The need for such accommodation for writing 
must have been felt more generally as the posts 
became more frequent. 

The arrangements of the inside were very 
like those of “Queen Anne” bureaux, but the 
well was not used. 

They are often edged with a cross band of 
walnut or mahogany. The brasses are generally 
of the simple bail type with two small round or 
oval back plates. The bails are held in place 
by screw eyes and nuts. 
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The general construction of carcase, drawers 
and feet is similar to that of the contemporary 
chests of drawers. They are sometimes sur- 
mounted by a bookcase or cupboard which 
occasionally has glass panels let into the doors, 
but as a general rule the doors are solid. 

Scarce but eminently charming pieces are 
small oak writing-tables with sturdy cabriole 
legs and three small drawers under a bureau 
top, the sloping lid turning down in the usual 
way to disclose small drawers, pigeon-holes 
and cupboards. Drawers and slab are banded 
with walnut or mahogany and the brasses are 
generally fretted brass of good quality. This 
kind of oak furniture seems to have been made 
principally in the North and North Midlands 
and must have been intended for the use of 
gentlefolks. 

There are few oak chests of drawers made 
at the end of the eighteenth century. The 
cheaper furniture was more generally made of 
light wood japanned in plain colours, and 
unless well made originally and well pre- 
served in the meantime, this has now ceased 
to exist. 

Very few oak bureaux appear to have been 
made. There are some with mahogany band- 
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ing and sometimes an inlaid shell on the flap 
which belong to this period, but they are not 
very interesting. The fitments follow the tradi- 
tional pattern. There is generally a shell 
inlaid on the centre cupboard. The small 
drawers are as a rule placed in an even row 
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LaTE. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY BUREAU, OAK. 
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along the back; those at the extreme right and 
left do not project as they did earlier. 

The little drawer handles are often ivory 
or bone. In some there are _ horizontally 
arranged pigeon-holes instead of drawers. 
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The brass handles are of the bail type with 
an oval back-plate embossed with a raised 
pattern, an eagle or basket of flowers being a 
favourite device. 


CHAPTER XI 


LonG-CASE CLOCKS 


4 NXHERE is no more pleasing feature in 
a cottage living-room or farmhouse 
kitchen, than the Grandfather Clock. 

It has something about it which appeals to the 

imagination, besides being undoubtedly pic- 

turesque and useful. 

The idea of the generations which it has 
watched grow up and pass away while it main- 
tained its steady tick, tick, tick, gives it a 
somewhat different place in our affections to 
that which holds the chairs and tables. Nobody, 
I think, but one who has lived ina small, quiet 
country house, remote from all the noise and 
bustle of town, can know how much depends 
on the voice of the clock. When it has stopped 
for any reason, the whole house, especially at 
night, seems strangely different. One did not 
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notice it mark off the seconds, but one does 
hear the silence. 

If the house is small—quite a cottage—let one 
long-case clock reign supreme. If there is 
space, of course have two or more—as you will, 
but for the little house one is enough, as fine and 
dignified a grandfather as you can discover. 

My own predilections lead me to say that a 
clock with a brass face should be chosen, but 
a white face certainly shows the time better. 
But excellent as the long-case clock is as a time- 
keeper—often the best in the house—it is as 
the presiding genius of the place that it should 
be chosen. 

Almost certainly the oak grandfather with 
a brass face will be by an eighteenth century 
maker, or, if with a painted face it may well 
be later still, so, if it is desired to go with 
furniture of sixteenth or seventeenth century 
date, a bird-cage or lantern clock of brass 
without a case will be the best available 
choice. 

Long-case clocks were made as early as the 
reign of Charles I, but in oak cases must be 
classed among things unattainable. 

There are to be found oak clocks, or rather 
clock cases, which purport to belong to remote 
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periods. Sometimes these are entirely of recent 
make, more generally they are eighteenth 
century clocks carved (and spoilt) by nine- 
teenth century vandals. Perhaps it is hardly 
necessary to warn my readers against panels of 
the deepest black on which are carved Gothic 
warriors in full panoply, or floral decoration in 
Elizabethan style! Most people, I think, know 
that these are impossibilities; there is, how- 
ever, another side to the picture, and if one has 
acquired a good case of which the works are 
broken or worn out, one of these spoilt clocks 
may be worth buying for the works, which can 
easily be transferred into the vacant case. 
They most usually have brass faces and eight- 
day movements, because in the days when the 
“carvers-up’’ were at their ignorant worst, good 
old oak clocks were sold for a few shillings and 
they could therefore pick and choose, and often 
selected most excellent timekeepers with fine 
dials for their destructive work. 

I have also seen a carved-up clock on which 
the centre panel had been faced up by an 
added thickness of wood to receive the carving, 
or more probably the panel had been glued into 
place after being carved. It was found possible 
to remove this, and the original panel was little 
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the worse. The rest of it was untouched, so a 
good clock was thus restored to very nearly its 
original condition. 

Though not, of course “oak,” it will perhaps 
be of interest to give a few words to the lantern 
clocks which were the domestic timekeepers 
of the seventeenth century and which were 
made with some variation until well into the 
eighteenth. 

It is no use my going into the question of 
the mechanism. Those who wish to study 
this side of the question should obtain one of 
the excellent books which have been published 
dealing with the subject at length. 

The general appearance of these clocks is 
rectangular, having pillars at the corners finish- 
ing with small, bulbous feet. There is a round 
dial which projects over the body at the sides, 
and a dome, which is surmounted by a pin- 
nacle, and on three sides and very occasionally 
under the front, there is an elaborately pierced 
fret. The whole is constructed of brass and 
many are thickly gilt. 

They originally had only one hand. This 
shows the hours, and it is not difficult to 
judge approximately the minor divisions, say up 
to ten minutes. 
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In many cases, of course, there have been 
alterations made to the mechanism, which allow 
of a minute-hand coming into action. Many 
have had the works altered to go with a pendu- 
lum. The great advantage of a pendulum was, 
that it could be regulated easily so as to keep 
accurate time, half a second a week being the 
only inaccuracy of one pendulum clock that 
I know well, and some may be more accurate 
still perhaps. 

I do not think lantern clocks were originally 
made to go for more than thirty hours, but 
there may be exceptions.’ 

The principal ornament is found in the fret- 
work, and this differs very much in quality. 
In some it is beautifully done and of excellent 
design, but others, either late examples or 
country made, probably, are disappointing in 
this matter. 

Bracket clocks in wooden cases were made 
after the Restoration and throughout the eigh- 
teenth century, but not, I think, in oak. If 
found, one would expect them to be very like 
the hood and dial of a contemporary “grand- 
father.”’ 


1 Since writing the above I have seen an illustration of a minia- 
ture eight-day striking-clock in Mr, Ceskinsky’s book on Domestic 
Clocks. He calls it ‘‘an unique specimen.’”’ Date about 1660. 
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Long-case clocks (known to the cottager, of 
course, as “Grandfather Clocks’) were only 
for the very well-to-do in the seventeenth 
century, and their owners naturally provided 
them with the richest and finest cases that 
they could afford, either of walnut veneer 
banded and inlaid, or decorated by some 
other method fashionable at the period. One 
sometimes sees oak cases in which all the 
characteristics of walnut seventeenth century 
clocks appear, but which those who know about 
the works say must have been made much 
later. 

Such clocks may well be chosen by those 
whose houses are furnished with seventeenth 
century or early eighteenth century oak, as 
they will be in keeping with their surroundings, 
though actually made later. 

These clocks are not very tall—under seven 
feet as a rule—they are narrow in the body and 
square looking as to the head. The brass dial 
is flanked by two pillars, either plain columns 
or—more rarely—spirally turned, in which case 
it is to be noted that the turning is reversed so 
that the pillars are in pairs. They often have 
only a single hand and most have thirty-hour 
movements. 
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Clocks of eighteenth century style are taller 
and more massive looking, there was often 
a dome top to the hood in better clocks, but 
it is not so usual in those made of oak. The 
faces were still of brass, as were the caps to the 
flanking pillars. “Bob glasses,” as the country 
folk call them, were let into the front panel so that 
the movement of the pendulum could be seen. 
Some of the clocks with domed hoods have three 
brass pinnacle ornaments, or sometimes these 
are of gilded wood. No doubt country makers 
at times found themselves unable to obtain 
just what they wanted and found it easier and 
cheaper to contrive them for themselves out of 
materials at hand than to import them. The 
twisted turning to the pillars is less characteristic 
of the Queen Anne period than of an earlier 
time, but it is often found. These clocks are a 
most delightful type, and in a hall, sitting-room 
or dining-room are sure of admiration if the other 
furniture is of the right type. 

All long-case clocks having a semicircular top 
to the clock face date from after 1715,’ and most 
oak clocks with this feature are considerably 
later than this. These eighteenth century clocks 

t In English Domestic Clocks, Ceskinsky, it is pointed out that 


there is a clock with an arched dial by Tompion, dated 1709. It is 
added that this is very exceptional. 
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are often very tall and must have been made for 
large farmhouse kitchens or the halls of country 
manors, so when they have come into the hands 
of dwellers in lower rooms they have often had 
the plinth cut away to allow them to be got 
into the house. Ofcourse this does not interfere 
in any way with their going, as the pendulum and 
weights have ample room without the part 
which has been removed, but it is a great dis- 
figurement. It is most likely that such a clock 
will have some kind of moulding at the bottom, 
and that it may be described by the seller as a 
“grandmother clock,’ to the confusion of the 
unwary, but, of course, the proportions are 
quite different. With a really good move- 
ment and dial such a clock may be worth 
buying if very cheap, as the missing plinth is 
easily restored if a good model is available for 
copying. The proportions should be exactly 
observed if a satisfactory result is to be 
attained. 

A great many long-case clocks were made 
from about 1760 to 1780, which very much 
resembled in, general style those of earlier date; 
an examination of the works will often give a 
clue to the period at which they were made, 
but after all, the most important point to any- 
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one who is buying a long-case clock for furnishing 
purposes is that one should be chosen which is 
handsome in itself and accords with the other 
furniture of the room. Some of the mid- 
Georgian clocks are handsome pieces, having 
brass dials and pendulum doors with rounded 
tops edged with a raised moulding. The capitals 
and bases of the columns flanking the dials are 
of brass, and the dial door sometimes opens, 
though the lift-off head persisted longer as a 
usual feature in country-made pieces than in 
the fine clocks made by fashionable London 
makers. 

The actual fashioning of the cases is in 
accordance with the skill of the cabinet maker 
and varies enormously. It seems to me that the 
best oak cases of this period are those bearing 
the name of Lancashire makers. 

There are comparatively few oak clocks which 
bear the signatures of London makers. 

Far the greater number of oak clocks were 
made at the end of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Their 
cases are often quite elaborately decorated, 
and one may imagine that they were objects of 
great pride to their owners. The heads are 
most usually square topped, and often fitted 
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with a scrolled ‘‘ broken pediment.’ The dials 
are painted white, and often have some form of 
floral decoration in the corners, and phases of 
the moon and days of the month indicators also 
appear. The later clocks are wide in the body 
and rather clumsy looking, though the width 
is often somewhat disguised by canted corners. 
Inlays and bands of mahogany are employed as 
decoration, but the result is not very satis- 
factory. 

It is extraordinarily difficult to date oak 
clocks. I know of a case where a good judge 
examined case and works very throughly and 
pronounced that a certain clock was made in 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century. 
Later it was discovered that the maker whose 
name and town were described on the face was 
not born until 1803. It must, of course, often 
have happened that in country districts there 
were small clockmakers who only very rarely 
actually made a clock. They would repair and 
renew old works and at times possibly purchase 
from a fashionable maker such of his stock as had 
begun to be unsaleable in London. These 
works and cases would be held over until a 
purchaser (sometimes perhaps very belated) 
was found. 
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Old fashioned and conservative tradesmen 
still exist—I know an ironmonger who keeps 
a stock of snuffers, though he says he believes 
it is thirty years since a pair was sold—and 
in the old days this type must have been in the 
majority in all classes of tradesmen. Bargain 
sales had not been invented and goods were 
kept for years in stock. 


CHAPTER XII 


LocaL TYPES OF OAK FURNITURE 


HEN we consider how difficult transit 

\) \) was before the days of railways, how 
bad the roads were and how unsafe 

the goods must have been while on the way, 
there can be little doubt, I think, that most of 
the heavy oak furniture of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries must have been made 
within comparatively few miles of the houses 
for which it was intended. A great deal, no 
doubt, was actually made by the workmen 
employed as estate carpenters and joiners. 
Apart from this, many localities must have had 
especially noteworthy craftsmen to whom the 
boys of the surrounding villages were sent to 
learn their trade as apprentices. The influence 


of such a man would thus spread into the 
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whole district and leave its mark for many 
generations. 

Local considerations, too, such as the quality 
and kind of timber available and the type of 
house which was usual in the district, all had a 
bearing on the style of furniture which was 
made, and in this way certain more or less 
specialised styles were evolved, which though 
not absolutely peculiar to a circumscribed area, 
yet are more usually found there, than elsewhere. 

Of course, at the present day, old oak has been 
bought and sold here, there, and everywhere, 
and very little indeed remains in the house, or 
even in the town, where it was first used. 

Still we can, within limits, very often give a 
guess as to the part of the country where certain 
individual pieces were made. 

The furniture of Wales and the Welsh marches 
has a great deal of character of its own which 
extends to some extent to that of the Western 
Midlands. 

There never appears to have been any Welsh 
cabinet-maker in the eighteenth century who 
attained to any degree of fame in the making 
of fine walnut or mahogany furniture. All 
the best pieces of the kind that are found in 
Wales were brought into the country from 
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England. I have a toilet mirror which came 
from Madryn Castle, situated in one of the 
remotest parts of Carnarvonshire, which bears 
the trade card of Phillip Bell, an “‘Upholder 
and Cabinet Maker” who had his head-quarters 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

But, of course, those who were not so well- 
to-do, the farmers and the lesser gentry, had to 
furnish their homes with pieces not only made 
near at hand but of the wood which grew in 
the vicinity. Welsh furniture makers, there- 
fore, carried on the tradition of oak far longer 
than their compeers in more accessible parts of 
Great Britain, and evolved to some extent 
types of their own. 

The ordinary kind of farmhouse furniture 
which remained in general use in Wales until 
about sixty or seventy years ago was made in 
a style which used to be fashionable in England 
at the end of the seventeenth century; and 
while due allowance must be made for the hard 
wearing qualities of oak, a good deal of it must 
have been made late in the eighteenth and in 
the nineteenth centuries. 

The ‘‘Tridarn,’’ or three-tiered dresser cup- 
board, though not peculiar to Wales, was 
certainly found there in larger numbers and in 
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more characteristic form than elsewhere. It is 
probably derived from the “Court cupboard,” 
but has undergone many changes in its evolu- 
tion into a piece which perfectly fulfils its 
purpose as a useful, but at the same time very 
handsome, store cupboard. Its lower part 
consists of cupboards, generally interspersed 
with drawers. Above this is a narrower cup- 
board which opens with two doors, leaving, 
when closed, a shelf available for setting out 
china and so on. Above this there is an over- 
hanging canopy finished at the corners by 
turned pendants. On the top of this is the 
characteristic third storey, generally with sides 
formed of turned balusters. In many farm- 
houses on this was stored the week’s baking of 
bread or oatcake. It was said that bread kept 
fresher when it was slightly warm than if 
allowed to get thoroughly cold, and, of course, 
the warm kitchen air would ascend. Whether 
this is true or not I do not know, but I do 
remember as a child that bread thus kept in a 
farmhouse on the wild slopes of Cader Idris 
remained excellent even when a week or more 
old, and appeared to me, when taken thither 
to tea by my nurse, to be far superior to any- 
thing we had at home. 
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There was often a rough oak armchair for 
the master of the house, but single chairs often 
of the kind shown in Plate xxv1u1, though very 
likely actually later, were in the Merionethshire 
district, almost always of distinct eighteenth 
century type, generally with shaped splats of 
a pseudo Queen Anne kind or pierced in a 
sort of Chippendale ribbon pattern; wooden 
seats were invariable. The rush seated ladder 
or spindle back chair was not a Welsh type 
at all, and the oak small chair with panelled 
back was only rarely seen, examples being 
probably recent importations. I imagine that 
single chairs were seldom made before the 
middle of the eighteenth century in Wales, 
and when they were first made by local joiners 
they adapted the latest English models to 
their purpose. 

The carving in Welsh furniture is almost 
always of the incised kind, generally a quatre- 
foil or lozenge repeated with slight variation in 
the centre of framed up panels on chest cup- 
boards and chair backs. The dragon motif also 
was employed, but to a much smaller extent. 
Inlay was very rarely used. The raised central 
panel of “Queen Anne” type was also used on 
the rather more sophisticated furniture such as 


PLATE XXIV. 
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was made for the professional classes in oak by 
the native craftsmen. The cabriole leg or pad 
foot was never used on the furniture charac- 
teristic of Wales. 

Tables, chairs and dressers were alike fitted 
with four square legs, or else simple baluster 
turnings were used. 

The term “Welsh” dresser is very generally 
applied to any dresser having cupboards on the 
sides of the plate-rack. I think this is a mis- 
take, and it would be better if the title ‘‘ Welsh”’ 
was reserved for those dressers which have cup- 
boards and drawers below and a plate-rack 
with or without cupboards, and an overhang- 
ing or at least markedly canopy-like cornice, 
especially those with pendants. So well 
marked a feature is the projecting cornice 
that it supports the plates in a _ forward 
leaning position. Plate xxv 2 is a very 
handsome and useful type of Welsh dresser 
dating from the early days of the eighteenth 
century. 

The same shape plate-rack is often found 
in Welsh dressers with a table base, with 
drawers and a pot shelf or ‘‘ Pobbwrdd” 
below. 

Though hardly large enough to be called 
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“Furniture,” mention may be made of the 
wooden spoons and trenchers which, until the 
middle of last century, were in use in hill farms 
in Carnarvonshire. 

An elaborate form of wooden spoon was the 
“love spoon,” or, rather perhaps love spoons is 
a more correct term, as the piece consisted of 
two spoons connected by some links of a chain, 
the whole being carved out of one piece of 
wood. It is traditionally said that this kind of 
spoon was used at marriage feasts by the high 
contracting parties in proof that henceforth 
they were not two but one, and that their 
fates were irrevocably joined. Some of these 
spoons are very pretty, having, instead of the 
ordinary stalk like handle, a flat piece of wood 
which was pierced or carved in various orna- 
mental ways. Years ago such spoons were 
exceedingly scarce, but at a certain Welsh sea- 
side resort a few years ago I saw quite a number 
for sale. They seemed genuine, but I had not 
time to examine them closely, and I must 
confess I had my doubts. 

In other parts of the country which were 
more or less remote from the capital, a similar 
state of things prevailed, and the furniture has 
a local flavour. The Yorkshire Bacon cupboard 
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which combines in itself a cupboard, a seat and 
a drawer or chest for storage has already been 
mentioned (page 157). It is illustrated on Plate 
xxv. Yorkshire chairs (Figs. 21 and 22) were 
made about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. They have most curious backs, con- 
sisting generally of two rails, the top outline 
being semicircular with a kind of scalloped 
edge, the lower edge is cut into two peaks by 
means of an arched opening. The outline is 
further broken up by means of drops or pen- 
dants, acorn-like, or simple knobs. These rails 
are further adorned by carving. The uprights 
have curious finials, turning in with a kind 
of scroll, and some have split baluster decoration. 
The seat is recessed for a cushion and the legs 
are turned. There is generally one stretcher 
fixed rather high in front and two at each side. 
These are turned in various patterns. Another 
kind which resembles them has open backs, the 
supports running up into finials which generally 
scroll inwards; sometimes the uprights finish 
with acorns or balls. These chairs are often 
ornamented with split balusters and split spin- 
dies, and the small pendants, either acorn- 
shaped or simple knobs or balls, which are 
pegged beneath the back arches, are charac- 
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teristic. The seats are often sunk to take a 
squab cushion and the legs are turned with 
reserves to take the stretchers. 

The Lancashire spindle back is a kind of 
chair which is more or less peculiar to that 
country. They are a solid farmhouse variety 


FIGURE 21. 


YORKSHIRE CHAIR 
SECOND HaLF oF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


having much in common with the ordinary 
spindle-back chair. They have solid turned 
uprights and two rows of turned spindles in 
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the back, the top rail being carved, generally 
rather roughly, with a shell or simple incisions 
indicating a group of radiating leaves which just 
break the outline. The front legs are turned, 
but the back ones are plain as arule. The front 
stretcher has a characteristic round bulb in 
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FIGURE 22. 


YORKSHIRE CHAIR 
SECOND HALF OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY (V. AND A.) 


front. The seats are of wood recessed for a 
cushion, or rushed. Another kind of chair 
which, though not peculiar to Lancashire, is 
often found there, is illustrated on page 39. 
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“Norfolk chairs”? are a variety of Windsor 
chair which may have been made in that county 
or possibly imported from abroad (Plate xxvi). 
They have rather elaborate backs, sometimes 
with small balls interposed between two rails, 
and are generally low in the back. Both arms 
and singles are found in this pattern, which I 
have never seen in the West or the Midlands. 


CHAPTER XIII 


FURNISHING A COUNTRY COTTAGE WITH OAK 


T is probable that many, if not most, of the 
readers of this book have in mind the 
equipping of a small house or cottage in 

the country with furniture, which will be at the 
same time suitable to its environment and 
comfortable and convenient to use. 

Where a house is over a hundred years old it 
seems imperative that its furnishings should 
consist of things which belong to bygone days 
and, if possible, of things that were made at 
approximately the date of the building. How 
much better the little hall kitchen shown in 
Plate xxvii looks than it would if it had been 
furnished with modern chairs and tables! 

Very often it will be discovered that except 
in the case of the very smallest cottage, rooms 
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have been added from time to time and altera- 
tions made at different periods, and this gives 
the charm of variety to the house and additional 
joy in selecting the furniture. Even in cases 
where there are no striking architectural features 
to give a distinctive style to the room, the 
character of the fireplace, windows or panelling 
can be used as the keynote. 

On the whole it will be found that it is almost 
impossible to keep strictly to “ period ’’ fur- 
nishing if a house is to be lived in and not 
looked upon as a museum. In the chapters 
devoted to the history of each separate piece 
of furniture, it is easy to discover the chief 
characteristics of the succeeding periods, and 
from the attainable material suitable things 
can be selected. 

It is, of course, only too easy to have every- 
thing absolutely right as to date in a house and 
yet get absolutely a wrong effect, by bad 
arrangement or by using together pieces which 
were made for quite another environment. 
Furniture intended for rooms of state, for 
instance, looks almost ridiculous when combined 
with a dresser of the same era, though plain 


pieces of almost any date look well in the same 
room. 
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Still, if the happiest results are to be obtained 
it is necessary to use pieces as nearly as possible 
for the purposes for which they were originally 
intended, and to some extent at least, to place 
them as they would have been placed by their. 
first owners. 

I personally know of a man who started 
collecting early Jacobean oak armchairs, in 
order to furnish his dining-room with a complete 
set, which he proposed to place round a “ refec- 
tory’ table. It had not occurred to him that 
apart from the fact that it was quite out of 
character to have more than one in the room, 
they would have been inconveniently heavy 
when his guests wished to draw up their chairs 
to the table. However, he abandoned the idea. 

The most practical periods for a lover of 
oak to choose as the approximate date of 
furniture to live with, are the latter part of 
the seventeenth and the early part of the 
eighteenth century. 

If he has a sixteenth century cottage to deal 
with, he will find it in practice impossible to 
make it even habitable without the addition 
of later work. For the smaller houses of that 
date very little furniture was made, and 
naturally only a small part of that survives. 
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The problem of seating accommodation is 
the main one when arranging the furniture of 
a house in which it is desired to retain as nearly 
as possible the character of the contemporary 
furniture. In the case of a sixteenth century 
interior the problem is acute, because the room 
in which furniture of Elizabethan type looks 
best is a dining-room. 

It is not reasonable to expect modern people, 
in modern dress, eating modern meals, to seat 
themselves on stools and benches, any more 
than it would be possible to expect them to 
eat their food without forks. Therefore, most 
probably the best way. out of the difficulty 
is to use chairs which do not pretend to be 
old, but are not out of keeping with the general 
effect, such as those of the square-backed 
“ Cromwellian ”’ pattern, which really look quite 
well in a sixteenth century room. 

A “ buffet’? of two tiers makes a most 
excellent sideboard, a draw-table with bulbous 
legs serves the purpose of a dining-table as 
well to-day as when it was made. Preferably 
the diners should be seated on one side only, 
the head of the house taking the middle seat, 
waiting being carried on from the front. A chest, 
failing a ‘‘ court cupboard, ’’ will provide storage 
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for linen and plate, and its top is useful for 
setting out fruit, while a side table serves for 
carving. 

A pleasant window looking out on a garden 
of flowers, and a genuine old stone fire-place 
with a carved oak or plaster over-mantel 
makes a delightful background for such 
furniture. 

However, unless the constructional features 
of a cottage are very markedly of sixteenth 
century date, or furniture of that period has 
been acquired already, a room as described 
is an ambitious ideal for any one to set their 
hearts on unless their purse is well lined; 
genuine pieces of this kind being about the 
most expensive of all oak when of Elizabethan 
make and finely carved. 

However, the difficulty of keeping to the spirit 
of the period is overcome by selecting those 
more decorative pieces of seventeenth century 
make, in which the feeling of a more exuberant 
age still lingers. What matter if the date 
inscribed is 1690 or even 1710, if the craftsman 
worked in the spirit of an earlier day? 

Much the same pieces, but of plainer work- 
manship, should be chosen to go in a house, of 
the first half of the seventeenth century, but 
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small chairs with oak backs are obtainable for 
this period, and with suitable cushions are not 
uncomfortable. If, however, it is considered 


FIGURE 23. 


MID. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY OAK CHAIR, FROM 
LANCASHIRE. CARVED BACK AND TURNED 
Lecs, (V. anp A.) 


essential that they should all be exactly alike, 
it is best to decide at once to purchase repro- 
ductions of a good type which accords with 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY CoTtaGE INTERIOR. See page 197. 
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the rest of the furniture. Genuine old sets 
are practically unobtainable. 

A dining-room or small hall of the late 
seventeenth century is very easily furnished, 
and everything that is necessary is to be had 
in genuine work of the period. The dressers 
with mouldings on the drawers are certainly 
far more convenient than chests for the keeping 
of table-cloths and other necessaries of service. 
Chairs with leather seats and backs leave 
nothing to be desired for comfort; a large 
gate-leg table both looks charming and is 
pleasant to sit at by reason of its oval shape, or 
if a rectangular table be preferred, there are 
plenty to be had with simple turned legs and solid 
honest oak tops—which may or may not draw 
out. They will be much more expensive if 
they do. 

If the room is large enough a “‘court cup- 
board” is a most useful addition to a dining- 
room. It holds reserves of table _ linen, 
dessert delicacies, extra plate and many other 
things which it is convenient to have at hand 
in a small house or cottage, where perhaps a 
store-room is lacking, and looks lovely when 
decorated with a bowl of flowers and some 
gleaming silver, pewter or Venetian glass. 
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A chest, however, will be both cheaper to buy 
and more easily found. It is convenient to 
have a wooden frame made to fit inside a chest 
to support two or three trays, one over the other, 
if it is to be used for storing reserves of linen or 
plate, especially if two trays side by side occupy 
each tier. 


FIGURE 24. 


CHAIR TABLE WHICH IS USEFUL EITHER 
AS AN EXTRA SEAT OR TABLE, MIDDLE 
OF SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


A great many small houses were built in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, and a 
Queen Anne dining-room may be made very 
charming using only the simple oak furniture 
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made for the less fashionable people of the 
day. 

Of course, it was a time when the finer rooms 
were resplendent with gilding, exquisite walnut 
veneer, and gorgeous fabrics. But the quicter 
folk had delightful rectangular flap tables of 
dark brown oak, dressers with shelved backs 
for pewter and (among the better-off who 
could afford the luxury) blue Oriental china, 
and ladder or spindle-back chairs with seats 
of rush or recessed to take squab cushions 
of needlework or cloth. The larger side-tables 
without backs are not numerous, but there 
are plenty of small club-footed tables which 
can be used for carving. 

If the dresser has cupboards below no other 
storage will be necessary. These dressers are 
often very capacious, having both drawers and 
cupboards, or one of the large chests with 
shaped panels will do for keeping things in. 

If the house has a “‘ beaufait”’ cupboard in the 
wall it is indeed a piece of good fortune; it will 
hold everything in the way of glass, plate and 
crockery that is usually kept in a dining-room. 

An acquaintance of mine recently had an 
interesting find in a newly-purchased house of 
two delightful recess cupboards, one on either 
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side of a fire-place. They had in Georgian 
times been panelled over, probably to give a 
solid ground for damask hangings. 

A mid-Georgian oak dining-room would be 
decidedly of the ‘‘ farmhouse kitchen”’ kind, very 
little oak being made at that time except of that 
type. Sturdy and massive oak tables were made 
with rectangular legs and a good sound top. 
They make excellent dining-tables and the dres- 
sers, which are generally rather large, accom- 
modate a number of plates or other crockery. 
It is not very easy to get sets of the solid oak- 
seated chairs with pierced splat backs, like those 
in Plate xxvii 2, though they are quite 
plentiful in twos and threes; still, if they 
are liked it is possible to get together enough 
that are fairly alike to serve the purpose. 
Ladder and spindle-back chairs of course con- 
tinued to be used, but to my mind they are 
rather small to go well with the rectangular oak 
tables of the time, but, of course, that is a matter 
of taste. However, Windsor chairs, such as 
those in Plate xxix (though, of course, really 
later in date), look very well with these tables. 

Large corner cupboards of this period are 
very plentiful and are extremely useful pieces 
in a cottage dining-room, holding a miraculous 
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amount of things without taking up any room 
at all. This is a good thing as the mid-Georgian 
dresser with a cupboard below is seldom 
attractive, and with a good corner cupboard an 
open one can be chosen. Often these corner 
cupboards reach from ceiling to floor and in 
many cases are fixtures. 

When we speak of bedrooms nowadays we 
instinctively think of a room with a personal 
and private character, but before the eigh- 
teenth century in small houses the best bed, 
composed mainly of hangings with very little 
woodwork, was an object of pride which stood 
in the principal room, which was also used as 
a sitting-room of a general character. 

With our present way of life it seems useless 
to attempt to reconstruct the sleeping accom- 
modation of an Elizabethan house. There 
would be no provision for hanging one’s clothes, 
no washing apparatus, no looking-glass and no 
wardrobe. 

Bedrooms in seventeenth century houses, 
however, can be furnished very comfortably 
with pieces of the right period, though, of 
course, turned to purposes for which they were 
not intended. The backless dressers make 
most excellent dressing-tables, or chests of 
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drawers serve well if something smaller is 
required. Washstands, of course, were not 
made, so a suitable small table should be fitted 
with a sheet of plate glass, or a sheet of glass 
may be laid on the top of a chest to be used 
for the purpose and it will still serve for keeping 
things only wanted at long intervals. Small 
chairs, of course, are fairly plentiful and a 
“joynt” stool may well stand in front of the 
dressing-table. The looking-glass must per- 
force be modern and one with a Venetian glass 
frame looks well, or a quite plain modern glass 
in a rectangular frame with a strut, and a 
quadrant to hold it firm. 

There is in many people’s minds a strong 
feeling that fourpost beds are stuffy and un- 
healthy. There is really no reason for this. 
It is not necessary to draw the curtains round 
the bed if they are not required, and there are 
many cold winter nights when windows can be 
left wide open with comfort, if the curtains of 
the bed on the window side are drawn, thus 
ensuring plenty of fresh air without a draught. 

Some of the beds with simply turned posts 
are quite delightful in their outlines, and add 
great charm to a room, giving dignified perpen- 
dicular lines. 


PLATE XXVIII. 


Court CupBoaRD AND OAK CHAIRS. 
1. Court Cupboard, 17th Century. (The property of H. W. Lewer, Esq., F.S.A.) 
See pages 138 and 203. 
2. Oak Chairs, 18th Century. (Messrs. Phiilips, Ltd., Hitchin.) See page 206. 
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A small gate-leg table will serve admirably 
for a writing-table, whereon an oak “‘ bible box’”’ 
may be placed for stationery. 

Such a room would afford scope for anyone 
who was minded to reproduce the ‘“crewel’’ 
hangings which gave occupation to the needles 
of so many seventeenth century gentlewomen. 

A bedroom can be very comfortably fur- 


FIGURE 25. 


Oak BIBLE Box oF SIMPLE DESIGN 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, MEssrRs. PuiILiips Lrp,, HITCHIN 


nished with Queen Anne oak; the wardrobes of 
the time are commodious and by no means 
unattainable; the bed will probably have to be 
a reconstruction, which is rendered easy by the 
fact that no woodwork shows. When it comes 
to dressing-tables and washstands there is again 
a personal choice to be made between a backless 
dresser, a chest of drawers and one of the small 
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and delightful tables with a knee-hole space 
formed by a shallow drawer flanked by two 
deep ones (Plate xxx). Pad feet and pierced 
brasses are invariable features of these tables at 
this period. JI am not sure that these were not 
really intended for writing-tables, they are a 
little small as a rule for a dressing-table, but 
they will serve. 

I have never seen a Queen Anne dressing 
mirror of oak, though they may have been 
made. For use in such a room |] cannot 
imagine anything better than a scarlet lacquer 
glass. It is, of course, fairly easy to obtain 
walnut mirrors of this date, but they do not 
go well with oak. 

A “tall boy” chest of drawers is a charming 
feature in a bedroom furnished in this style, 
but care must be taken to select one which will 
be suitable in scale to the room; so many of 
the rooms on upper floors in early eighteenth 
century houses are low and fairly small, so that 
too large furniture is overpowering. A small 
oak cupboard with a shaped panel in the door 
makes a convenient receptacle for boots, etc. 

There are some attractive oak chairs with 
splat backs (really made at a later date) which 
are, however, perfectly in keeping with the rest 
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of the furniture of this time, and they are 
fairly plentiful. If fitted with gay cushions 
they make excellent bedroom chairs. 

Care should be taken in selecting the furniture 
for such a room that it is all of about the same 
degree of finish because oak furniture of the 
time varied enormously, some being solid and 
heavy, while other pieces are of much lighter 
make. The two types do not mix very well 
and it will be found that a better effect is 
obtained by introducing some of the contem- 
porary elm furniture, either plain or painted 
black, if just the suitable oak piece cannot be 
found. Black painted beech was also used for 
simple chairs and they are very effective when 
used in a dark oak room. 

An oak mid-Georgian bedroom may be bright, 
fresh and quaint, but there is not a great deal 
of character in the pieces which are suitable 
for it. 

Oak four-posters were again made and some 
of them have nicely moulded posts, beech was a 
very favourite wood for the purpose, also chests 
of drawers and tables are plentiful. (By the 
way an oak bureau makes a very good dressing- 
table, especially if set sideways to a window.) 
Oak toilet glasses were not made, which is 
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really very curious when one considers how well 
finished some of the smaller oak things were, such 
as salt boxes and corner cupboards. I can only 
conclude that the looking-glass trade was 
entirely in the hands of London craftsmen 
who used the fashionable mahogany. So little 
was needed that no doubt it was not worth while 
to save a few pence on an expensive piece of 
furniture, for even small pieces of looking-glass 
were costly in the eighteenth century. Oak 
furniture was undoubtedly mostly country- 
made and that, of course, makes it so suitable 
for use in cottages and small houses. The 
small tables like those in Plate xxx are 
most useful for occasional use. 

There are many people who do not want to 
keep to any special period in their furniture, and 
for sitting-rooms this is, I think, the better way. 
It is practically impossible to furnish a drawing- 
room, large or small, in oak without introducing 
so many extraneous pieces that the original idea 
is swamped. It is really far better to abandon 
it while retaining a general “old world” 
appearance. 

If the mid-Georgian period be taken as a 
central starting point one can use the charming 
tripod tables, pad-foot card-tables, pierced back 
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occasional chairs and so on in conjunction 
with modern upholstered furniture, built on the 
old lines, but with the frames and springs which 
our later day love of comfort demands. A glass- 
fronted cupboard and bureau will carry on the 
antique element, and will show off treasures 
of glass and china to advantage. 


CHAPTER XIV 


BUYING OLD OAK 


Ox oak, when really fine or of exceptional 


character, is very expensive to buy— 

the best of everything always is. 
Fortunately these very richly decorated or 
very old things are not the most suitable for 
use in the small house, and so it does not matter 
very much to those of us who want our oak as 
furniture for a cottage. What does matter is 
that some dealers, either through ignorance or 
unscrupulousness, label everything with any 
carving on it ‘‘ Elizabethan,” and anything with 
any moulding on it “Jacobean,” and try to 
charge accordingly. Buyers should, therefore, 
study the general types of the best pieces of 
these periods, or they may find that what appears 


to them a bargain is in reality, at best, a good 
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thing of a much later period, or, at the worst, 
a badly made thing of no period at all. 

There are certain shops in certain towns 
which invariably display specimens which 
resemble the rarer types of old oak marked at 
prices which would be hopelessly inadequate if | 
they were genuine, but are as absurdly large for 
what they are; badly carved, badly constructed 
and badly designed abominations. 

On the other hand, there are copies of genuine 
old pieces which are real works of art, finely 
made of old wood and correct in detail. Fortu- 
nately, such pieces are very costly to make and, 
therefore, they are not common objects in 
ordinary shops, and even they show the cloven 
hoof somewhere if one knows where to look 
for it and knows it is the cloven hoof when seen. 
But if bought for what they are, such things 
are really far wiser purchases if a suitable 
piece for some special need is required, than a 
concoction of various bits of old carving and 
panelling. Even though all the parts of the 
built-up piece are antique, it ends by being 
truly neither ancient nor modern. 

The buyer of old oak who is not able to trust 
his judgment far, should only buy plain pieces. 
In the first place, as there is no ornamentation 
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to distract the eye, anything which is not quite 
right is the more obvious. In the second, he will 
only be paying small sums, and, at the same time, 
he will be gaining experience. In the meantime, 
he should see and feel every piece of good oak 
that he possibly can. In old churches there are 
generally to be found old chests or old chairs of 
whose antiquity there is little doubt, though 
the dates given by guide books and vergers are 
almost invariably wrong. In the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, the Geffrye Museum and else- 
where, he should study what he knows to 
be genuine. It is impossible to give any 
recipe for distinguishing old from new, it 
is a lesson which each must learn for him- 
self. 

A question which is often asked is whether 
it is worth while buying restored pieces. I 
think it is. Of course, it is better to have 
pieces which have never been in a repairer’s 
hands, but how many such can there be, 
which have passed through the centuries un- 
damaged? 

There is, however, a great difference between 
the genuine “repair”? and what is sometimes 
euphemistically called ‘‘restoration.” I know, 
for example, of a chest of drawers with very 
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elaborately decorated fronts, built up out of 
applied mouldings. This had been bought as 
‘“‘restored.’’ Not only are every one of those 
drawer fronts new, but, in my opinion, the 
original fronts had been plain. Similarly, “that 
blessed word” restoration has been held to 
cover a new stand to a chest of drawers—doub- 
ling the price which would be asked for the chest 
alone, an entirely new cupboard top to a bureau, 
a new back and arms to a chair which had been 
cut down to a stool, besides such things as a 
lid and every bit of inlay on a seventeenth 
century chest, which, before ‘“‘restoration,’ had 
simply consisted of four sides bearing a little 
incised carving and marks where the inlay had 
been. 

These certainly go beyond legitimate restora- 
tion in my opinion. 

I think a clear distinction should be made 
between “‘repairs,”’ meaning refastening any part 
that had got loose, or tightening pegs or 
framing; “renewals” such as worn or broken 
backs to drawers, leathers to castors, runners 
in drawers and such things; and ‘‘ replacements” 
or “‘ restoration” where parts have been broken 
or lost, such as feet, handles or anything else (but 
whatever it is should be specified). I do not 
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think it should be allowable to call anything 
built up out of parts of other things “‘ antique,” 
such as gate-leg tables made of old stair balusters 
and old flooring boards, or overmantels out of 
bedstead backs. Yet these, of course, are only 
the A.B.C. of the “tricks of the trade” as 
interpreted by some of the less reputable 
members. 

I do not in the least mean to imply that all 
or most dealers would do such things, but some 
do, and until a collector has found his feet, he 
is quite likely to be taken in. If, however, a 
piece is described in the bill as ‘‘Seventeenth 
Century (or whatever it is supposed to be)— 
unrestored—in original condition,” and later is 
found to have been carved up or otherwise 
doctored, such a warranty should ensure that 
the price paid would be returned. A dealer 
who is not willing to guarantee his wares in 
writing is best avoided. If he is unwilling to 
take the risk with his experience, surely it is 
unwise for anyone with less knowledge to 
shoulder the burden. 

There is, however, a great deal of simple oak 
furniture about with no pretensions to being 
anything of great importance, such as plain 
seventeenth century chests, eighteenth century 
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flap and tripod tables, settles, joint stools 
and other more ordinary pieces which are 
not likely to have been touched up in any 
way. For furnishing purposes these are 
excellent and, though simple and unimpor- 
tant individually, take on a new charm 
when grouped together amid suitable decora- 
tions. 

Dressers are, of course, made by the hundred 
out of old wood, and so are gate-leg tables. 
Desks on stands are also pieces which fetch 
good prices in proportion to the amount of 
wood and work which go to their making, 
and are worth copying; so are spice and 
livery cupboards. The furnishing collector 
who is a novice will be well advised to have 
another opinion than his own when buying 
them. 

As to picking up bargains, they are still 
to be had by the lucky and knowledgeable 
folk. 

Two recent instances come to my mind. An 
auctioneer was selling, at a small farmhouse 
near a country village, a collection of ordinary 
household furniture with nothing of any impor- 
tance in it. Just as he began a woman came 
up to him and said, ‘‘I have some chairs I 
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want to sell as I want a little money to pay 
my rent. Can I put them in the sale?” 

He said he’d sell them after he had disposed 
of the other things. 

Just before the end of the sale he looked 
round and found she had brought four of the 
most beautiful old chairs he had ever seen. 
Almost everyone had gone and he said to her, 
““My good woman, those chairs are too good 
to sell here. I could get you a big price at my 
sale rooms.’’ However, she was obstinate, and 
insisted that she wanted the money to pay her 
rent and they must be sold there and then. 
The auctioneer was in an unfortunate position. 
It was illegal for him to bid for them himself, 
and there was no one there who would bid 
anything like their value, so he hastily sent for 
the vicar who bid up once or twice against the 
only other individual who evinced the slightest 
interest in them, and eventually bought them 
for a very small sum. However, it was more 
than the old woman had hoped for in her 
wildest dreams, so everyone was satisfied. 

Another instance was that of a collector who 
saw a beautifully inlaid chair in a village car- 
penter’s shop where it had been sent to be 
repaired. He inquired of the owner where he 
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got it. He said, “Oh, I had it given me some 
time ago. A friend of mine was taking away 
a lot of old furniture that had been stored 
in a loft at a farm and he couldn’t get this 
on to his cart so he gave it me.”’ The collector 
was able to buy that chair, but the others had 
all vanished. 

In some districts anyone with time to spare 
can often find pleasant old oak pieces at the 
monthly or fortnightly sales which are held by 
small auctioneers of belongings of people who 
have not enough to sell to make it worth while 
holding a regular ‘‘sale’”’ of their possessions. 
Often such things as ladder-back chairs and 
corner cupboards may be bought at very small 
prices. 

They are often very dirty, and if there is a 
local furniture repairer with a formalin fumi- 
gating chamber for destroying ‘‘worm,” it is 
a good plan to send them there direct. I always 
have all purchases thus treated as I do not 
want to introduce this tiresome beetle into my 
house. Thorough cleaning, almost scrubbing, 
with a mixture of linseed oil, turpentine, methy- 
lated spirit and vinegar shaken up together 
with a tiny bit of yellow soap, will remove the 
dirt, and a good polish is afterwards soon 
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attained by the use of ordinary household 
furniture cream, unless you prefer, as I do, the 
old-fashioned beeswax and turpentine. 

A capable furniture repairer is a great asset 
to a furniture lover. Small breakages taken in 
time do little harm. Fortunately, oak requires 
very little doing to it. Having weathered the 
centuries, it seems to have shed already any 
small excrescences that might easily be broken 
off. 

This, of course, is one reason why it is such 
an excellent type of furniture for a country 
house. It is not easily damaged by even 
rough usage. Its surface is a part of itself, not 
dependent on veneer like walnut, or polish and 
patina like mahogany. People can sit on the 
settle in wet mackintoshes, and fling soaked 
motor gloves on the gate-leg table in the hall, 
without any damage being done that a rub 
with a duster will not put right. 

As to prices, it is impossible to give any idea 
as to these. Of course, given time to wait, 
leisure to search, and a slice of luck to help 
you on your journey, a house of simple old oak 
furniture will cost very much less than equally 
well made things of present day making. 
Indeed, I think that with discreet buying, even 
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if they were obtained from recognised furniture 
dealers, such pieces would not cost more than 
modern furniture, certainly not more than things 
which had any pretence to artistry. 


CHAPTER XV 


DECORATION OF OAK FURNITURE AT DIFFERENT 
PERIODS 


T would not be of very much use to the 
iT ordinary collector if I were to go deeply 
into the question of the decoration of 
early furniture. He will not be likely to come 
across anything before the sixteenth century, 
and he will be very lucky indeed if anything of 
good quality dating from before the seven- 
teenth century comes his way at a price within 
his means. 

Gothic domestic furniture of wood was even 
in its own day not plentiful. It mainly con- 
sisted of chests of different sorts, and stools and 
tables which took apart in order to be moved 
easily from place to place, a chair for the 
master of the house which apparently was 
sometimes of the X order or resembled an 
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ecclesiastical stall, and dressers or sidetables 
was about all. The splendour with which the 
king and the great nobles surrounded them- 
selves was due in a great measure to the 
tapestry hangings and other rich textiles which 
were used in profusion, and the display of gold 
and silver plate. 

Woodwork and furniture were painted with 
bright colours in order to bring them in key 
with the gay tints of the material used for 
clothing and furnishing purposes. 

Carving and pierced work were also used on 
furniture, tracery following the prevalent 
architectural style being a very usual form of 
decoration. 

At the end of the fifteenth century and the 
early part of the sixteenth the “ linenfold”’ 
pattern was the favourite design for the 
decoration of panels. It should be noted 
that this pattern is always framed up. It 
lent itself to an infinite variety of treatment, 
and gave a rich surface with very little 
work. 

It takes numerous forms, all resembling 
a piece of cloth or linen gathered or folded 
longitudinally. It is never doubled back or 
folded across, but the edges are curved, and 
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sometimes edged with a line or ornament 
which may be held to represent an embroidered 
hem or border. In the sixteenth century the 
folds were sometimes very elaborate, resembling 
a goffered frill. 

‘““Parchemin”’ panels are still richer, and are 
embellished in a great variety of ways by 
carving and painting. 

They consist of curious strips or ribbons 
which are open at top and bottom, meet- 
ing in the middle of the panel without 
crossing. 

““Romagne Work”’ was perhaps occasionally 
used at the end of the fifteenth century, but not 
freely until the sixteenth. 

It consists of various details borrowed from 
Italian sources and its most characteristic 
feature is the use of profile heads in medal- 
lions as the chief point of interest in panel 
fillings. 

Of course it must not be assumed that at a 
given date all furniture was made to a certain 
style and the old fashion went out of use. 
This certainly is not the case, the most that can 
be said is that at about a certain time a new 
fashion came into being and the old one waned. 
Often the old one passed away in a very 
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lingering fashion. It was “‘an unconscionable 
time a dying.” 

The first indication of the Renaissance in 
English furniture is the “‘Romagne work,” 
followed in Elizabeth’s time by a flood of 
Renaissance design which reached this country 
mainly through Flemish sources. Not only did 
Flemish workmen carry on their crafts in 
England, but the numerous pattern books which 
were published in the Low Countries at this 
period formed a source of design for English 
craftsmen. 

Elizabethan furniture does seem to express 
the spirit of the time. It is full of detail. 
Every portion of each piece was carved or 
inlaid. 

The carving, especially that of figures, is often 
rude when examined in detail, but the general 
effect is extremely rich. 

Strapwork, guilloche patterns and rather 
stiff floral ornaments were chiefly employed. 
Caryatides and other figure carvings often form 
the supports. 

Huge melon shaped bulbs were introduced 
on the legs of large tables, and as supports to 
the canopies of Court cupboards and between the 
tiers of buffets. 
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Black and white inlay was lavishly used as 
well as carving. 

Opinions differ as to whether oak furniture 
of this period was painted, but it seems most 
likely it was not. 

The field of the panels was generally small in 
proportion to the mouldings. 

The Elizabethan mode out-lived Elizabeth, 
but its extravagances were gradually toned 
down in the reign of her successor, though 
in the process some degree of the curious 
naive charm of the style was lost. Carving 
was much less used and was more finished, as if 
the workmen knew better what they were 
aiming at. 

Figures were not introduced, and legs of tables 
and supports were more often turned instead 
of being carved, and the bulbs are much smaller. 

Towards the end of the period flat surfaces 
were broken up by applied split turnings, 
spindles, balusters and ovals. 

A particularly ugly turning was used about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, re- 
sembling a succession of balls or a string of 
beads. 

As the use of carving waned, the use of applied 
ornament grew, and very elaborate panel centres 
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of geometrical shapes were built up of mitred 
sections. These centres often project con- 
siderably beyond the framing. 

In addition to black and white woods, various 
stained and naturally coloured woods were 


FIGURE 26, 


TYPE OF CARVING USED FOR PANEL CENTRES ON 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY FURNITURE. (V. AND A.) 


employed as inlays, sometimes in quite elaborate 
chequer patterns. 

A constantly employed motif as a panel centre 
isan incisedlozenge. It takes very varied forms, 
but the method is always by shallow gouge 
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cuts. It is so easily done that woodworkers 
were indisposed to relinquish it and this lozenge 
and an incised quatrefoil, were repeated ad 
nauseam by the Welsh oak workers who kept up 
the manufacture of furniture in a sort of Jaco- 
bean style until the nineteenth century. 

Oak as the material for Court furniture had to 
relinquish its place to walnut after the Restora- 
tion, and as a result most of the oak furnishing 
after this date consists of useful pieces, plain 
and solid, often very well made and finely 
proportioned, but to a great extent lacking 
extraneous ornament. 

Carving and inlay were almost extinct as far 
as oak furniture went. The surfaces were 
broken up by applied mouldings and the legs 
were turned, otherwise furniture was plain, 
relying on the well kept polish and finely grained 
wood for its sole adornment. The method of 
applying the mouldings changed as the end of 
the century approached. They were arranged 
so that the panel had raised sides. There was 
often a raised strip between two patterns which 
gave depth of wood for the lock. 

Another form of panel was plainer still, the 
centre of this was raised and bevelled off towards 
its insertion in the frame. 
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Oak legs to tables and chairs were sometimes 
spirally turned, but oak is not a wood which 
takes kindly to this pattern, being tough and 
knotty. Knobbed turning and a simple bal- 
uster were more general. 

The plain well-made furniture of the reign of 
Queen Anne is plentiful and attractive, but is 
almost devoid of added decoration. The panel 
with a raised centre was almost always used 
at the beginning of the century, but differed 
from that of the late seventeenth as it had a 
shaped top, a pale reflection of the elaborate 
dome tops carried out in walnut. 

A kind of cabriole leg with a pad foot was 
very generally used for tables and such things, 
and where possible the fronts of tables, dressers 
and similar pieces are given a curved silhouette. 
Cabriole legs of the same shape as those in 
walnut are also found, but only rarely. 

Towards the middle of the century oak 
furniture became extremely plain. The only 
ornamentation is generally an inlaid walnut 
or mahogany banding or edging. Canted 
corners take off something of the severity of 
otherwise rectangular pieces. A small dentil 
moulding or fret is also sometimes employed 
on the frieze of wall furniture. 
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Ogee bracket supports to chests of drawers 
and snakeshead tripod supports sometimes 
mark an attempt to get away from absolute 
plainness. 


CHAPTER XVI 


READING ABOUT OLD OAK 


HE lover of old oak furniture would be 

well advised to read all he can about 

his hobby, and study all the reliable 

pictures and photographs that he can get hold 

of: not of course as a substitute for the study 

of good pieces themselves, but in addition 
to it. 

There are very many books about old furni- 
ture, and many of them are about old oak. 
Some are, of course, much better than others, 
but there is something of interest in almost 
all. The following short list does not pre- 
tend to be anything like exhaustive. I have 
consulted over a hundred books while writing 
this volume, but each of those mentioned has 
some particular point of interest which makes it 
specially worth while reading. 
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Very excellent photographs often appear 
in periodicals illustrating articles on old houses 
and furniture. Such photographs are well 
worth cutting out and keeping in folders for 
reference as they frequently represent historic 
pieces in private hands. 


Macquoid, Percy.—The Age of Oak. 


Macquoid, Percy and Ralph Edwards.— 
Dictionary of English Furmiture. Vol. I. 

Sanders, William Bliss.—Half Timbered Houses 
and Carved Woodwork. 


Ceskinsky, Herbert.—Early English Furniture. 
Domestic Clocks. The Old-World House. 


Hayden, Arthur.—Cottage and Farmhouse 
Furmiture. 


Wheeler, G. O.—Old English Furniture. 
Foley, T.—Decorative Furniture. 
Gregory, E. W.—The Furmiture Collector. 


The Catalogue of the Gothic and Early Tudor 
Furniture in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 


Britten, F. J.—Old Clocks and Watches and 
their Makers. 
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Tewer i W.. ESA. and * Wall,” C.—Tre 
Church Chests of Essex. 

Roe, F.—Ancient Coffers and Cupboards. Old 
Oak Furmture. 

Blake, J. P. and Reveirs Hopkins, A. E.— 
Little Books about Old Furmture, Tudor to 
Stuart. 


CHAPTER XVII 


GLOSSARY 


Abbreviations,—D.E.F.: Dictionary of English Furniture. 
N.E.D.: New English Dictionary. 
B.W.: Bury Wills and Inventories. 


Acanthus.—A leaflike design borrowed from 
classical models, that was much used in 
Elizabethan and early seventeenth century 
furniture. It persisted in a crude form in 
Welsh and other country furniture through- 
out the eighteenth century. 


Andirons.—Upright standards with a bar be- 
tween to rest burning wood. Also spelt 
in various ways such as Aundirons. 


Arcading.—A form of decoration resembling a 
series of arches. 


Ark—Arke.—In early times sometimes used for 
a coffer or chest. 
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Arvras.—A name given to tapestry hangings, 
being derived from that of Arras the town. 
It was spelt in many ways—arrace, arryce, 
arres and so on. 


Aumbrys.—In early times this word was used 
for cupboards, often in the wall. They 
were also made like chests, which opened 
in front by means of doors and these seem 
to be the earliest form of enclosed cup- 
board. The word, in fact, was used to 
describe what we now call a cupboard ata 
time when the word “ cup board’”’ meant 
almost literally a board on which silver 
and other cups were placed. 


Baby cage.—A contrivance for teaching children 
to walk without falling and hurting them- 
selves. It consisted of a frame mounted 
on casters or wheels, from which rose turned 
supports on which another smaller frame 
was fixed which held the child under the 
armpits. For illustrations see D.E.F. 


Bacon Cupboard.—This description is applied 
to various kinds of country pieces. The 
accepted form is that in which a cupboard 
forms the back of a settle or other similar 
seat. They may have been a convenience 
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when a certain temperature was required 
for the maturing of bacon and the kitchen 
was too low to allow of hanging the sides 
from the ceiling. 


Banker.—A covering for a bench or chair. 


BW. 


Balusters.—These are perpendicular supports, 


generally of round section but with an 
infinite variety of outline. They were 
used in the seventeenth century in the 
construction of many pieces of furniture, 
being used as legs of tables, chairs and so 
on, and in a split form, for the decoration of 
dressers, chests and cupboards, and other 
furniture. 


Beaufait.—The eighteenth century writers gener- 


ally spelt the word “‘buffet” thus, using it 
for a shelved recess for china and glass, which 
was sometimes enclosed with doors and 
sometimes open. They really were a kind 
of niche, but being broken up by shelves 
they have lost that character. 

The ordinary description of the Yeomen 
of the Guard as “ Beefeaters” has sometimes 
been said to be a corruption of ‘‘Beau- 
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Bed 


fetiers’’ or ‘‘ Buffeters,” but they were 
called “‘Beaf eaters” long before either 
Beaufet or Buffet had passed into English 
use. 


staff—Dr. Johnson says that this was “A 
wooden pin stuck anciently on the sides of 
the bedstead to hold the cloths from 
slipping on either side,’ but for once he 
may have made a mistake. Bedstaves are 
more usually the wooden supports laid 
from side to side of the bedstead to support 
the bedding; these were not fastened in but 
only fitted loosely into slots. 


Bedstead.—Originally meant the place where the 


bed stood. It does not seem to have been 
used before the seventeenth century in the 
sense in which we use it to-day of a wooden 
support for bedding. See N.E.D. 


Bedstock appears to have been the usual word 


for the wood-work prior to that date. 
The word ‘‘ bed” was often used to 
include the bedding, the curtains, hangings 
and other belongings. 

“Trussyng Bed: A movable bed for 
taking from place to place.” 
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Bedstock.—An old name for the rails of a bed— 
the part that supported the bedding. 


Beres.—Beeres. Pillow-cases. 


Bible Boxes or Book Boxes.—Bible boxes are 
seventeenth century products which were 
made when the bible was the only book 
which many people possessed. Book 


FIGURE 27. 


Oak BiBLE Box, SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. (V. AND A.) 


shelves and book cupboards were, of 
course, not usual even in well-to-do houses, 
and for the safe-keeping of the sacred 
volume, precious for its teaching and 
expensive to replace if lost or damaged, it 
was natural that a special place of storage 
should be made in which, while always at 
hand for reference and for reading at family 
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prayers, it could be guarded from damage or 
careless handling. 

The decoration of these boxes is not at all 
elaborate as a rule. The carving is simply 
incised in the ordinary patterns which were 
current on chests and other pieces of furni- 
ture, no sacred emblems appear on them, 
but in a few cases initials and a date are 
found which mark either the acquisition 
of the volume or of the making of the 
box. 

Possibly many of the desks mounted 
on small table stands served the dual 
purpose of bible box and reading stand or 
lectern, for which they are quite well 
suited. Some are in the form of a sloping 
desk. 

Band boxes are larger and somewhat 
flatter. In their original purpose they 
served to store the ‘‘bands”’ or lapels which 
were worn by men at the close of the seven- 
teenthcentury. They are rarely found in oak. 


Bolection Moulding.—An applied moulding 
which is higher than the surface of the 
object it decorates. 


Board cloths.—Table cloths. 
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Box-bed.—A bed of which three sides are 
panelled or let into the wall, the fourth 
shutting up so as to enclose it completely 
during the day. 


Bulb.—The largest member in Elizabethan and 
Jacobean turnings. It is often melon- 
shaped. The “cup and cover” type was 
probably the earliest form. 


Bun foot.—A foot found on some oak cabinets 
and chests at the end of the seventeenth 
century. 


Buffet—A term used by some authorities for 

sideboards of pre-eighteenth century date. 

The earliest quotation given in N.E.D. 

of the word being used in this sense is 

Hickes and Nelson, J. Kettlewell: ‘“‘The 

Plate . . . was placed upon a Table or 
Butiet.}’ 1728: 

The word was applied to a low stool in 
the fifteenth century—a three-legged stool 
—and later on the word is often used in 
conjunction with “‘stool,” such as 1596, 
Lanc: Wills: “Ij buffet stooles covered for 
women.’ There are many such examples 
given in the N.E.D. 
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North country folk still call a hassock a 
“buffet”? and all children know that ‘‘ Miss 


Muffet sat on a buffet.” 


Cabriole Leg.—This leg, which possibly origi- 
nated in China, was in the late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth century largely used 
on better-class furniture. It is found on 
a good many oak pieces but not with 
the claw and ball foot which so often 
accompanies it in mahogany and walnut 
furniture. 

Where this leg is used it dominates the 
lines of the piece of furniture and if well 
curved it is a delightful feature. 


Candle and Knife-Boxes.—Candle boxes were 
made for containing the tallow dips which 
gave what light there was, to the kitchens 
of the eighteenth century; they are shallow 
rectangular boxes with lids—often leather 
hinged. The extended back is pierced 
for hanging. 

There are hanging boxes of another shape 
which are sometimes mistakenly called 
candle boxes. They taper towards the 
bottom. These are really knife and fork 
boxes, a fact which is made quite clear 
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when, as in some examples a “‘pistol 
handled”’ knife and its corresponding prong 
is inlaid on the front. 


Cane Backs.—These were very occasionally 
used in oak chairs at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, but perpendicular laths of 
wood often took their place in those instances 
where oak chairs were constructed in other 
respects on the model of walnut chairs with 
caned panels. 


Caqueteuse Chaiy.—A sixteenth century chair 
of French type. The high back consists 
of a narrow panel. The seat is much 
narrower at the back than at the front. 
It is very probable that the majority, 
if not all, of these chairs are of foreign 
origin. 


Carolean Furniture-—This term is applied to 
furniture made between 1660 and 1687, 
not to that made in the reign of the first 
Charles. 


Carpet.—This word was not used in its present 
sense of an all-over floor covering until the 
eighteenth century. Previously it was 
applied to small carpets which we should 
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call rugs. These were, however, only 
used for placing on the floor very excep- 
tionally, being generally thrown over tables, 
benches or cupboards. 


Caryatid.—A carved support in the shape of a 
female figure. 


Casters.—These were rarely used on oak furni- 
ture. Sometimes a heavy chair has had 
the leather casters of the eighteenth century 
added to it. 


Celure.—There is a considerable doubt as to the 
exact meaning of this word, which is often 
used in old inventories together with 
Tester. 

It appears to me that the “Celure” was 
often used to describe the woodwork, while 
the “Tester” was the textile part of the 
canopy of a bed. 

Thus: 

‘For the same lodging VI peces of rede 
worsted . . . whereof was made III new 
testours to III celours that were boght of 
William Shakburgh . . . and the said III 
old testours that were taken of from the 
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said celours were made into III cup- 
board cloths.’’—Wardrobe Accounts of Ed. 
IV. 

In other entries they appear both to be 
used in the general sense of a canopy. 

Probably the confusion arose because of 
the likeness of the French word cvel to the 
term “‘sele’’ which was used for lining 
with woodwork. 


Chair-Table.—A seventeenth century piece of 
furniture which served the purpose of 
either chair or table at will. 


Chamfer.—The term used when the corner of a 
leg or other part of a piece of furniture is 
cut off at an angle. 


Charger.—Large round meat dish. 


Chest.—Old forms of spelling this word were 
chiste, kyst, cheste, cheast. 


Chest of Viols——Not only the box or chest 
which contained these instruments but the 
instruments themselves is meant by this 
phrase. 

Burney, History of Music. ‘“Viols of 
which it was usual, during the last century, 
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for most musical families to be in possession 
of a chest consisting of two trebles, two 
tenors and two basses,” 1789. N.E.D. 


Chetill.—Kettle. B.W. 


Clap-Post and Swing-Post.—The names given by 
country carpenters to the uprights of cup- 
boards and so on. They mean the post on 
which the door shuts and that on which it 
is hinged respectively. 


Cob ivons.—Supporters for the spit. 


Cock-beading.—A beading added as a finish 
to drawers, boxes and such things. It 
is placed round the extreme edge and 
projects slightly above the general sur- 
face. 


Coffer.—There is no actual division between the 
use of this word and “‘chest,”’ but it appears 
on the whole to have been used for a strong 
box rather than a general place of storage, 
but to a certain extent they were inter- 
changeable. A coffer was perhaps smaller 
than the chest. A “trussing coffer’? was 
a box adapted especially for packing 
clothes for conveyance from place to 
place. 
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Coffered Panels.—Panels which are deeply set in 
their mouldings. 


Coffin.—A term sometimes used for a chest. 
Inventory St. Stephens, Coleman Street, 
London. A.D.1466. ‘Coffins for torches’ 
Church Chests of Essex. Lewer and Wall. 


Costerys.—Wall hangings. B.W. 


Court-Cupboard.cA movable side-board or 
cabinet used to display plate etc. 

1606. ‘‘Here shall stand my court cup- 
board with its furniture or plate.”” Chap- 
man, Mons. D’Olive. N.E.D. 

“Court Cupboard”’ is the term now used to 
to describe massive pieces made in two 
tiers, the upper part recessed to allow 
drinking cups, etc., to be placed on the 
ledge. The top or canopy is supported as 
a rule by balusters either turned or carved. 

Originally the Court cupboard appears to 
have been an arrangement for supporting 
the cups and other plate to display them 
to advantage, and was placed on a table 
or sideboard, but in what is now called a 
Court cupboard the two parts are incor- 
porated in one piece. 
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Cradle.—Almost all surviving examples are 
later than 1600. They generally strongly 
resemble the contemporary chests in con- 
struction. They are, as a rule, furnished 
with holes, through which rods or cords 
were passed to secure the occupant, and 
handles for the nurse to use when rocking. 
Plate xxXXII. 


Credence.—Used by some writers for the side 
tables of Gothic and Tudor times. It is 
really the name for the small table in the 
chancel of churches used for storing the 
Elements before Consecration. 


Cresting—An ornamental feature over the 
middle of the top rail of chairs or such 
things. In many seventeenth century 
chairs it projects at the sides and is sup- 
ported by “‘ear pieces.”’ 


Columnar Supports—Those which are shaped 
to look somewhat like an architectural 
column. 


Cuir Bouilli—Leather treated by heat and by 
moisture so as to give it a hard resistant 
surface and unyielding shape. It is almost 
unbreakable. A special trade, that of the 
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““Gatmers,’ was occupied in France in 
making cases and sheaths of this substance. 


Cusp.—tThe projecting points between the small 
arcs or “foils” in Gothic tracery, arches, 
etc. It is formed when two concave curves 
meet one another, and is a characteristic 
feature of Gothic stools and such pieces of 
furniture. 


Dais—Dias—Dayse.—A raised platform for the 
host and hostess and principal guests. 


Dowells.—Are pegs or pins of wood which 
are employed to strengthen a_ glued 
joint. 

Draw Table—An extending table of a kind 
which is used in early Tudor times and 
until the end of the seventeenth century. 
There are slight differences in the actual 
way of carrying out the extension. The 
most usual is for two leaves, one at either 
end, to pull out from under a third, 
which then falls into place in the centre, 
the extra length being supported on 
arms. 


Dug-out.—A chest hollowed out of a trunk, 
generally strengthened with iron bands. 
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Dresser.—Formerly a table in a dining-room or 
hall from which dishes were served, or on 
which plate was displayed. Now generally 
used for a side-table with a plate rack 
above. 

American books use the term for what 
we call a dressing-table. 


Dormant.—A term used to describe the fixed 
dining-table which was a permanent feature 
of the dais in the hall. It was used by 
the master of the house, his family and his 
principal guests, and ran across the hall at 
right angles to the tables for the lesser 
folk. 


Double Doors shutting together do not appear 
on English furniture until the close of 
the seventeenth century. Ceskinsky and 
Gribble, Early English Furniture, p. 26. 


Earpieces.—The small scrolled supports under 
the sides of the cresting of panel back 
chairs. 


Egg and Tongue.—An ornamental carved border 
which was often used on sixteenth and 
seventeenth century furniture. 
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Finial.—An architectural term also applied to 
the ornamental finish to any part of a 
piece of furniture, such as the upright of 
a chair. 


Frieze.—Strictly speaking, a frieze is that mem- 
ber in the entablature of an order which 
comes between the architrave and the 
cornice, but it is also quite correct to use 
it of any horizontal broad band of carving 
wherever placed. 


Furmture——This word is used in old inven- 
tories and wills in a different sense from 
that in which we use it now. It was 
formerly applied almost entirely to textile 
hangings, such as curtains of beds and 
those of the walls. Woodwork was com- 
paratively inexpensive compared with the 
gorgeous fabrics employed for these pur- 
poses. 


Glastonbury Chaw.—A folding chair named 
after a famous example from _ that 
Abbey. 

Such chairs were carried about in the 
train of great ecclesiastics when they made 
tours and visits to their domains. 
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A bishop’s chair is now generally to be 
found permanently in the chancel of 
churches, but in old times he would bring 
his own as a symbol of his authority and 
dignity. 


Guilloche Ornament.—‘‘An ornament in the 
form of two or more bands or strings 
twisting over each other, so as to repeat 
the same figure, in a continued series, by 
the spiral returning of the bands.’’— 
Gwilt’s Architectural Encyclopedia, 1842. 


Hutch.—A chest-like cupboard on short legs 
opening with doors in front, but the 
word was most likely also used in a 
general way for all kinds of small cup- 
boards used for storage of a miscellaneous 
kind. 

At any rate the well-known example the 
“Sudbury Hutch” which was given to 
Louth Church, Lincolnshire, probably in 
or about 1487 is a quite simple box-like 
structure opening with two doors right and 
left. It is very much like a chest with 
greatly extended styles. 

It is called a hutch in documents dating 
from soon after it was made. 
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Incised Carving.—The term used when the pat- 
tern is below the general surface of the 
wood. In relief carving the pattern rises 
above it. 


Inlay.—A favourite form of decoration for 
oak furniture from the end of the 
sixteenth century and during the seven- 
teenth. 

The woods used at the beginning of 
this period were generally light and dark, 
used in contrast, such as box, poplar, 
holly, and sycamore for light pieces and 
bog oak—black from long immersion in 
peat bogs, and dyed pear for shades of 
brown. 

Some of the ornament was actually inlaid 
into beds cut into the wood, other forms 
of ornament such as chequer borders were 
composed of pieces of wood of alternate 
shades laid close together to cover the sur- 
face entirely. This kind is generally used 
for borders only. Inlet work is used for 
panel centres as well as borders. Later in 
the seventeenth century coloured woods 
took a more prominent part in the 
designs. 
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The “‘Nonsuch Chests” are very elabo- 
rate pieces which stand by themselves as 
examples of English work, and doubt has 
been expressed as to whether they are 
not foreign. There are very few of 
them, however, and they may all easily 
have been the work of one man, so it 
is not difficult to suppose that there may 
have been a few English craftsmen who 
could undertake such work, which is really 
more elaborate and tedious than hard 
to do. 


Chop Inlay.—Inlay in which the bed is carved 
out of the solid wood of a panel or rail, 
such as is found in Elizabethan and early 
seventeenth century furniture. 


Jacobean Furniture—A somewhat elastic term 
generally used for seventeenth century 
oak furniture. 


Joined or Joint (as Joint Stool).—Made by a 
joiner. 

“In 1632 a Committee of the Court of 
Aldermen . . . decided that joiners were 
entitled to the exclusive manufacture of the 
following articles. 
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1. All sorts of Bedsteads whatsoever (onlie 
except bordered Bedsteads and _ nayled 
together.) 

2. All sorts of Chayres and stooles which 
are made with mortresses or tennants. 

3. All sorts of wainscotte wallnutt or 
other stuff glued with frames mortresses or 
tennants. 

4. All sorts of formes framed made of 
boards with the sides pinned or glued. 

5. All sorts of chests being framed duftalled 
pynned or glued. 

6. All sorts of Cabinets or Boxes duftalled 
pynned or glued.” 

xxx. ““Cupboards and presses were also 
included.” Dictionary of English Furniture, 
Macquoid and Edwards. p. 175. 


Knop or Ball Turning.—A form of turning used 
chiefly about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. It looks like a string of large 
beads. 


Knop.—Used of the ornamental end of a 
spoon. 


Linen or Napkin Presses.—During the last half 
of the seventeenth century the use of table 
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linen appears to have increased. Damask 
linen was introduced to fairly general use, 
and ordinary linen was exquisitely orna- 
mented with cutwork, embroidery and 
lace. 

The ordinary pattern linen press works on 
exactly the same principle as the duplicator 
press which up to twenty-five or thirty 
years ago was in use in every Office, or 
the handprinting press, pressure being 
applied by means of a screw on to a top 
plate. 

The early linen press was generally 
independent or attached to a simple table, 
but later ones are often fixed to the top of a 
cupboard or chest of drawers. They are 
generally plain pieces of furniture. Any 
ornament, of course, follows the usual type 
of decoration of the period. — 


Marquetry.—A kind of inlaid work in which 
the pattern and ground are both cut 
out of veneer and applied to a solid 
ground. 


Mason's Mitre.—An early form of joining the 
mouldings in panels, the rails butting 
square into the stiles and the crossway 
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mouldings being carved with the gouge to 
meet them. 


Mirrors and Looking-glasses.—These are not 
obtainable in any of the styles which are 
characteristic of oak. Some may have 
been made, but I have never seen one. 
Looking-glass was very expensive even in 
the eighteenth century, by which time oak 
had ceased to be fashionable, and previous 
to the end of the seventeenth century 
it was too scarce to be treated as a part of 
the ordinary equipment of a room. Small 
mirrors for personal use were framed in 
precious metals and the finer kinds of 
wood-work from the Restoration onward. 
Probably polished metal continued to be 
used by the less well-to-do, as it had 
been by all classes earlier—Stele glasses 
such reflectors were called, and in these 
one saw one’s reflection, but ‘“‘as in a 
glass darkly.” They were not made of 
what we now call steel but a special 
metal. 

In the seventeenth century ‘‘Stele glasses” 
were made of three parts brass, one part 
each of tin and silver and an eighteenth 
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part of antimony. Merrett’s translation of 
Neri’s Avt of Glass. 1662. 


Miutre.—The line of junction of two pieces of 


FIGURE 28. 


Monx’s CHAIR OR CHAIR TABLE WITH DRAWER 
IN STAND. LaTE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
(V. AND A.) 


wood of the same section such as moulding, 
both cut at the same angle. Asa rulea 
mitre forms a rectangle, such as the corners 
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of square panels or picture frames, but 
during the seventeenth century the most 
elaborate mitring, at all kinds of angles, 
was carried out in building up elaborate 
patterns out of applied mouldings. 


Monk’s Chair.—A chair convertible into a table 


by swinging the back into position over 
the arms. A monk’s bench was a settle on 
similar principles. See Plate xxi. Most 
of the survivors date from the seventeenth 
century, but the item “‘ Table Chair” occurs 
in a fifteenth century inventory. (Fig. 28). 


Morine or Moreen.—A fabric used for plainer 


bed hangings in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. It was either all 
wool or wool mixed with cotton and was 
of one colour. 


Mortise.—The hole which receives the tenon. 


Together they form the well-known joint 
which is the basis of all ‘‘joined” furniture. 
They both have to be accurately cut or 
the work will not be firm. 


Mule Chest.—A chest which had drawers below 


a box-like opening: the name is a facetious 
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one, meaning that it is a hybrid between 
a chest of drawers proper and a chest. 


Muntin.—A central vertical piece between two 
panels, the side pieces being called Stiles. 
N.E.D. 


Mushroom Turning.—A member in many 
William and Mary turned supports. It is 
but seldom found in oak. 


Nonsuch Chests.—Chests inlaid with views of 
the Palace of Nonsuch, an elaborate build- 
ing which was begun by Henry VIII and 
destroyed by Barbara, Duchess of Cleve- 
land. See also under “‘ Inlay.”’ 


Nuliing.—A kind of raised ornament something 
like a string of flat beads seen sideways. 
On the edge of anything, it is called a 
Gadroon. 


Patina.—A rather over-worked word used to 
describe the effect of constant use and 
polishing on the surface of wood. It does 
not necessarily imply great age, though it 
does show that a piece was not made yes- 
terday. Fifty years or less will supply a 
most beautiful surface on oak. 
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Pegs.—These were used for fixing the tenons 
into the mortises of framed furniture and 
panelling. The expression “‘a square peg 
in a round hole” describes the actual 
method of using pegs in much early fur- 
niture; the hole was round and the rather 
larger square peg of green wood, being 
driven in forcibly, had to conform to the 
shape of the hole. It generally received 
a slight twist in the process and so 
remained securely in place without either 
glue or nail. 


Petit-point.—A stitch in needlework which 
had canvas as its groundwork. The 
designs were of necessity somewhat 
stiff as they had to be built up of 
small squares, but this effect is less 
noticeable than in “gros-point” where 
the squares are about four times as 
large. 

It was used in the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries for many purposes 
where woven textiles would otherwise have 
been employed both alone and together 
with gros-point. Chair-coverings, hang- 
ings and screens were often worked in this 
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stitch, which occupies one space of a single 
thread canvas. 


Pilaster.—A column or other support which is 
attached to the surface of the piece of 
furniture at the back. It is often half 
round only or a flat rectangular shape. 


Potboard.—The shelf of a dresser, which extends 
between the legs a few inches from the 
floor. 


Rabbett or Rebate.—A groove or bed cut in a 
piece of wood so as to allow another to 
sink slightly into it. Thus a “Highboy” 
stand is generally ‘“‘rabbetted” to hold 
the top firmly and prevent it from 
slipping off. 


Rail.—One of the horizontal pieces in a door or 
other framework. The earliest quotation 
given N.E.D. is 1678 Moxon. Mech: Exerc: 
1. 106. In Wainscoting of Rooms... 
the Upper and Lower Rails have also the 
same breadth with the Margent of the 
Stile. 


Rush Seats.—These were very usual in the 
eighteenth century for better class chairs 
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as well as for cottage use. or instance in 
the well-known bedroom furniture formerly 
belonging to David Garrick the seats of 
the chairs are of rush, painted green and 
white in converging lines. 


Salt Boxes.—In the kitchen of the eighteenth 


century house the salt-box was an impor- 
tant feature, though a small one. The 
most usual type was a box with a sloping 
lid. The back of the box was continued 
above the lid and pierced with a hole for 
hanging. Others were plain open boxes 
sloping inwards a little, without a lid. It 
is obviously impossible to give a date to 
such primitive pieces. Others by a slight 
attempt at decoration give a clue to their 
date. Thus a box of good construction 
with the back extension silhouetted into 
“‘cocks-comb”’ fretting gives us a hint that 
it was probably made about 1740-50 or, 
at all events it is in the style of that period. 

A small drawer is often found below the 
actual salt-box; this was for spices such 
as cloves, pepper-corns, or race ginger, 
which were thus conveniently at hand for 
the cook. 
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At the end of the eighteenth century 
some of the salt-boxes were quite elaborate 
little pieces, showing what a pride the 
housewives of the period took in the equip- 
ment of their kitchens. I have one which 
is edged with mahogany banding and 
black and white hair lines. An inlaid 
shell adorns the centre, while the handle to 
the drawer is of ivory. Well made as the 
rest of the box is, the hinges are of leather. 
Practical considerations may have dic- 
tated this method, as salt would cause iron 
to rust very easily. 


““Seeled Walls’’—Are those which were covered 
with woodwork either of English oak or 
foreign wainscot oak. 


Spandrel.—An ornament in the space left when 
a curved outline is enclosed in a rectangular 
one such as the corners outside the face 
of a clock. 


Spice Cupboards.—These charming little pieces 
mostly date from the seventeenth century. 
They are miniature cabinets made to con- 
tain either spices for stillroom use, or the 
dried herbs with which the good ladies of 
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those times were fond of dosing their 
children and dependents. The doors of 
most of them are decorated with elaborate 
panels of applied mouldings, but in a few 
cases of earlier date there is an inlaid 
design within an arch. 

A rare and very attractive example of 
Charles II date has a very deeply recessed 
panel inlaid to represent a pavement, and 
built up with applied mouldings to give 
the appearance of a colonnade. On open- 
ing the door a nest of drawers is disclosed 
of various sizes. In most cases these have 
small drop handles of brass, but sometimes 
small knobs are found. 

These cupboards are generally almost 
square in shape and were intended 
to be hung on the wall. They are 
delightful little things and though not 
really rare, good ones are not easy to 
acquire. 


Sparver.—A canopy or tester of a bed, some- 


times used for the whole bed. 


Spinning Wheels.—These are of two kinds; the 


very large ones for wool and the smaller, 
in various sorts, for linen thread. The 
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“spinsters”’ of the family were the young 
unmarried women who thus occupied 
their leisure hours, but the pursuit was 
not abandoned on marriage and most of 
the linen of a household was spun at 
home. 

The first spinning wheel worked by a 
foot treadle is said to have been made in 
1530. 

The large wool spinning wheel is still in 
use in some parts of Wales, and the hill 
women having spun the wool, send it to 
the towns to be woven into cloth. 


Spiral Turning.—The other name—barley sugar 
turning—describes it well and distinguishes 
it from the close twist or cable turning of 
later times. 


Splat.—The upright part of a chair-back which 
connects the centre of the top rail with the 
seat or horizontal rail. It has little to do 
with strengthening the construction of the 
chair-back, but forms a support for the 
sitter’s shoulder blades. 


Splayed.—The term used when the back or 
bottom of a piece of furniture is wider than 
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the front or top, so that the general out- 
line is that of a truncated cone. Legs of 
a chair or stool are said to be splayed 
if they slope outwards towards the 
ground. 


Stile-—The vertical bars of any wooden framing 


into which the sides of the panel are fixed. 
Some authors spell it Style. 


Stock.—The outer rail of a bedstead, ‘‘the side 


of a bed away from the wall.” 


Squab.—This word is also spelt sqob, squob, 


squobb—A fat soft cushion. 1687—Miéze. 
French Dictionary gives as the translation 
of ‘““A Squab or very soft Cushion ’’— 
“coussin fort mou.” It also has another 
meaning of a sofa or ottoman, presumably 
those upholstered Jacobean seats which 
are so like the modern Chesterfield. 

Verney Memoirs. 

1664 (1907 Edition) “For a drawing- 
rome I should have 2 squobs and 6 turned 
woden chars of the haith of the longe 
seates: iV wD: 

Robinson Crusoe made himself “a 
Squab or Couch with the skins of the 
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Creatures I had killed and other Soft 
Things.” 

A modern upholsterer generally under- 
stands by a “‘Squab cushion” one which 
has sides let in mattress-wise, but this 
does not seem to have been the case 
formerly. 


Standard.—A large iron bound chest. 
Kenilworth Inventory, 1634-5. 
“In a truncke at the other end bound 
with yron, commonly called a standard.” 
Church Chests of Essex, Lewer and Wall, 


p. 9. 


“Table moulding’’.—Rounded mouldings which 
are worked between the flutes of a 
column, generally to about one-third of 
its height. 


Tilting Coffers—An extremely scarce type of 
chest decorated with knights in armour, 
the incidents represented being frequently 
those of the tourney or associated with 
‘deeds of arms.” They are described at 
length by Mr. Fred Roe in Ancvent Coffers 
and Cupboards. 
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They are ascribed to the fourteenth 
century and though “the true nationality 
of these cupboards is open to doubt 
there is every probability that they were 
executed in this country.” For a full 
description see Roe, Ancient Chests and 
Coffers. 


Thermed—leg or foot.—One which is rectan- 


gular in shape and tapers towards the 
bottom. 


Throwne Chairs.—Chairs made entirely of 


Till 


turned work. The first quotation given in 
NED is: 

“1495 Nottingham Rec. III 40 Unam 
cathedram vocatam ‘a throwen cheyer’.”’ 
or Purse.—Was a compartment fixed at 
one end of a chest to keep any small 
articles which would be likely to be mis- 
laid if mixed with the general contents. 
They were no doubt often used for money, 
but they were seldom any safer than the 
chest, as they had no separate lid or 
fastening. There was sometimes a slot 
over the till so that money could be put 
in without opening the lid. 
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Trampson.—Part of bed between two bedposts, 
also perhaps a bolster. B.W. 


Truckle or Trundle Bed.—-Was used for a small 
bed which could be put under the four- 
poster in the daytime. It was occupied 
by a servant or one inferior, of hence the 
phrase ‘“‘to truckle under” to anyone. 
No doubt when two country gentlemen 
had to occupy the same room at an inn, 
a thing which was very usual in bygone 
days, it was a nice point who should 
occupy the high bed and who the truckle 
bed. 


Turkey Work.—A knotted tapestry made 
in England in imitation of Turkey 
carpets. The patterns are often quite 
European in style. The surface shows a 
cut pile. 


Veneer.—A thin slice of wood applied to the 
surface of a piece of furniture. It is a 
mistake to imagine that this was always 
done for the sake of cheapness. It was in 
old times generally done for the sake of 
appearance; the grain of the wood looks 
quite different when thus treated and 
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it would, as a matter of fact, often be 
actually cheaper to make the piece of 
solid walnut or mahogany than to veneer 
it on oak. 


‘“Wainscot”.—The best oak was known as 


wainscot from the Dutch “wagon schot,” 
meaning a partition in a wagon. The best 
way of cutting oak was known as “ quarter- 


ing.’ Such wood was not cut in slices 
lengthways. 


Wicker Chairs.—-Will of Elizabeth Coddington 


of Ixworth, a ‘‘wicker chaire” is men- 
tioned in 1571 and other examples occur 
at a later date. Macquoid and Edwards. 
DEE. 


Wooden Drinking Cups.—These are sometimes 


mentioned as being used by the poorer 
classes. Cups of Sycamore and other woods 
were richly mounted in silver and known 
as “‘mazers.”’ 

Estienne Perlin (Description d’Angle- 
terre). . 15958... “They. -consumei#igreat 
quantities of beer double and single and 
do not drink it out of glasses but from 
earthen pots with silver handles and covers 
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and this even in houses of persons of 
middling fortune, for as for the poor the 
coyers of their pots are surely of pewter 
and in some places such as villages their 
beer pots are made only of wood.’ Quoted 
in England as seen by Foreigners. 
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THE COLLECTORS’ SERIES 


Edited by H. W. LEWER. Each Volume Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. Bound in cloth. Crown 8vo. 
Price 7/6 net. 


O path is so full of pit-falls as that of 
the amateur collector. In spite of 
text-books and elaborately illustrated 
volumes, he finds that the information 

he has absorbed is rarely that which is called for in 
practical experience. He returns to his guides, and 
eventually concludes that the writer knows too 
much to descend to his level of inexperience. The 
volumes in The Collector’s Series are written not 
from the point of view of the experienced, but from 
that of the man who knows nothing and wants to 
learn a great deal. Only those who have bought 
their experience with the currency of error can 
thoroughly appreciate the many difficulties with 
which a beginner has to contend. It is the sym- 
pathetic attitude towards the reader that makes 
these volumes unique. The editor and authors are 
acquainted with all the various works on the sub- 
jects with which they deal, and, feeling that many 
of such volumes are above the heads of beginners, 
they set themselves to ask the question, ‘‘ What 
information is a man most likely to require in the 
early stages of his hobby?” They had in mind 
their own early experiences. Many a time has a 
collector or a would-be collector picked up some 
object and asked himself, “How am I to name 
this and appraise its value?” That was the inception 
of the Series. Instead of arguing from general 
principles to particular instances, these books reverse 
the process. Pieces explain principles rather than 
principles being illustrated by pieces. 
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3 YORK STREET ST. JAMES’S S.W.1 


THE COLL ECyren 


Edited by H. W. Lewer, F.S.A. Crown 8vo. 
Illustrated. 7/6 net. 


THE BRIC-A-BRAC COLLECTOR 

A Practical Guide by H. W. Lewer, F.S.A., and 
Maclver Percival. With 32 Pages of Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. 


THE CHINA COLLECTOR 

A Guide to the Porcelain of the English Factories. By 
H. W. Lewer, F.S.A. With a Prefatory Note by Frank 
Stevens, and 32 Illustrations, also Reproductions of the 
Authentic English Marks. Third Edition. 


THE FURNITURE COLLECTOR 
A Guide to Old English Furniture of the 17th and 18th 
Centuries. By Edward W. Gregory. With 48 Full-page 
Illustrations. Second Edition. 


THE GLASS COLLECTOR 


A Guide to Old English Glass. By Maclver Percival, 
With upwards of roo Illustrations from Typical Pieces of 
the Best English Glasses. Second Edition. 


THE COLLECTORS’ SERIES (conid.) 


THE EARTHENWARE COLLECTOR 


A Guide to Old English Earthenware. By G. Wolliscroft 
Rhead. Author of “English Pottery Marks,” etc. With 
upwards of 50 Illustrations of Typical Pieces, including 
many Marked Examples. 


SILVER & SHEFFIELD PLATE COLLECTOR 
A Guide to English Domestic Metal Wares. By W. A. 
Young. With nearly roo Illustrations of Typical Pieces in 
both metals, and a Set of Mark Charts. 


THE STAMP COLLECTOR 

A Guide to the World’s Postage Stamps. By Stanley C. 
Johnson, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.E.S. With some hundreds of 
Illustrations of rare and interesting stamps. 


THE MINIATURE COLLECTOR 

A Guide to Collectors ot Old Portrait Miniatures by the 
greatest living authority, Dr. G. C. Williamson. With a 
Coloured Frontispiece and Reproductions of upwards of 
100 Famous Miniatures. 


THE MEDAL COLLECTOR 


A Guide to Naval, Military, Air Force and Civil Awards. 
By Dr. Stanley C. Johnson. With upwards of Ioo Illus- 
trations of medals and all the principal ribbons reproduced 
in colour. 


| THE PEWTER COLLECTOR 


A Guide to English Pewter. By H. J. L. J. Massé. Many 
Illustrations of Typical Specimens, a revised list of English, 
Scottish and Irish pewterers, and Illustrations of all the 
Touch Plates. 


THE LACE & EMBROIDERY COLLECTOR 


Written principally for the collector of English, Irish and 
Continental Lace and Embroidery, essentially for the 
collector of small means. By Mrs. Head. In addition to 
48 Full-page Illustrations, it contains a Glossary and 
Bibliography. 
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IRISH GLASS 


An account of Glass-making in Ireland from the Six- 
teenth Century to the Present Day, by M. S. DUDLEY 
WESTROPP, M.R.I.A., of the National Museum of 
Ireland. [Illustrated with reproductions of 188 typical 
pieces of Irish Glass, and upwards of 200 patterns and 
designs. Demy 4to, 9x11 inches. Price 63/- net. 


HEN, some twenty years ago, Mr. Westropp 

first took up the study of Irish Glass, he 

found he could obtain little or no reliable 

information, not even the dates of the 

Waterford and Cork factories. The history 
of the glass-houses, their period, proprietors, etc., is fairly 
well known ; but as to the actual glass itself there is nothing 
to be found but a few lists, with no details as to form, 
cutting, or colour. 

With the exception of a few drawings of some of the 
patterns used in the Waterford glass-house, no others 
belonging to Irish glass works are known to exist. As a 
result of his studies Mr. Westropp was, some time back, 
able to point out that Waterford glass has not the blue tint 
that has hitherto been ascribed toit. This in itself stamped 
as spurious hundreds of pieces that had been accepted as 
genuine Waterford. 

In selecting the illustrations Mr. Westropp has included 
only pieces that bear the marks of Irish glass-works, or 
pieces which from cutting, colour, etc., he considers in- 
dubitably Irish. 

He has been fortunate in having exceptional opportunities 
of examining very many pieces of Irish glass and making 
comparisons with those that have an authenticated history. 

The information given has been gleaned from contemporary 
records, old newspapers, the Journals of the Irish House of 
Commons, Proceedings of the Dublin Society, old account 
books and letters of the Waterford glass-house, etc. 

This is the first authoritative book upon the subject of 
Irish Glass. A great feature of the book is the wealth of 
illustrations it contains. They are reproductions of upwards 
of 400 absolutely authentic pieces and equally authentic 
drawings and patterns. 
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The Fireside Library 


General Editor: 
ARTHUR COMPTON RICKETT, M.A., LL.D. 


A new series of handy volumes for the student and 
general reader, reintroducing famous writers of the 
past with prefatory essays by well-known contemporary 
men of letters. 

The Fireside Library is intended to administer to 
varying moods and to stand the supreme test of all 
book friends—the easy chair and the blazing fire. 

Each volume will be published in an attractive form, 
printed on best antique paper, bound in art cloth, with 
coloured top edge to match, and lettered in gold on back. 


5/- net 


Songs from the Elizabethans 


Chosen by J. C. Squire 


With an Introductory Essay. 


John o? London— Thousands will find delight in this anthology.” 

Sheffield Daily Telegraph—‘‘ A volume to be welcomed.” 

Field—* The best anthology of its kind we have seen for many a long day, and by 
far the most complete.” 

Scotsman— A well-chosen collection.” 

Glasgow Herald— Mr. Squire contributes an interesting introduction.” 

Newcastle Chronicle—* It is a capital collection.” ‘ As a fireside book, nothing 
could be better than those Elizabethan songs.” 


Robert Browning: Humanist 


Selections by Arthur Compton Rickett 


With an Introductory Essay, passages from unpublished 
letters, and a bibliographical note. 


Westminster Gazette—‘ A well-classified selection, with an admirable Introductory 
ssay.” 
i: Ni oHhern Echo— Mr. Compton Rickett has done this generation a real service.” 
Manchester Evening News—‘‘ The introductory essay . . . is one which will be 
valued by many admirers of Browning.” by ; ; 
Western Mail—‘ The selection is above criticism, it seems to us, and the intro- 
ductory essay is a valuable contribution to Browning criticism.” 
Birmingham Post—* Altogether this is a very pleasant book.” 
Newcastle Chronicle—“ As an approach to Browning’s works this book ought to be 
invaluable. There are over three hundred pages of extracts and they contain some 


of the finest passages from the poems.” 


Essayists Past and Present 


A Selection of English Essays, Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by J. B. Priestley 
Western Morning News— Lovers of essays will all enjoy Mr. J. B. Priestley’s ~ 
representative English selection.” ‘ 
* Glasgow Evening News—“ The selection has been admirably made.” 
Newcastle Chronicle—‘ One of the best things in the book is Mr. Priestley’s own 
introduction on the ‘essay.’ The selection in this volume provides excellent 
samples.” 


The Old-World Pleasaunce 


By Eleanour Sinclair Rohde 


(“A Garden of Herbs,” ‘ The Old English Herbals,” 
“The Old English Gardening Books,” etc.). 


An anthology compiled from medieval, Elizabethan and 
Stuart gardening writers and treating of: (I) Medieval 
Gardens. (a) The Garden in Spring, (b) A Monastery 
Garden, (c) Royal Gardens, (d) Castle Gardens, (e) A 
Mystic Garden ; (II) Elizabethan and Stuart Gardens, 
The Joys of Gardening and the Pleasures of a Gar- 
den, The Gardener, Women Gardeners, ‘‘ Lovesome 
Flowers,” Sundial Mottoes of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, The Orchard, The Garden of 
Eden, Bee Lore, etc. 


A Minute a Day 


By A Bonnet Laird 


For each day of the year an interesting but little 
known event is recorded. 


Other volumes in course of preparation, dealing with 
literary, historical and popular scientific subjects by 
S. C. Roberts, George Sampson, Dr. C. W. Kimmins, 
S. K. Ratcliffe, &c., will be duly announced. 
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